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Sixth Amittttl latioMi Leadership Oevelflpwot Saiiiiar for State Ilirectors 
of Vocational Idncatioii. I w tfifi^mA She Center Iter VoestloBal end 
Technical Mttcatiott for ijpottsaring this ammel oe n firencej and especially 
for the decisim to ecmeae this jear ia the great stete of YtMaessee. I . 
extend you our hospitalitj and acgr kMWledse ne Mgr poesesSt and I kaow : 
Tennessee viU benefit £raa the thoui^ that «111 he shered la this mmijmtn 

Ig^ thinking sboot the saQbject of Yooatlonal edncitlca/ I in rwdnded 
of a relatlrely unknown chqpter of Tennessee history, X dodkt that nsaor 
of you are assare of the anall ccaenmity of ItnifiVf T«nessee» in the 
Cuaherlani Mountains sons 18$ jailes east of ba|re. It lay hovevw^ listed 
oa the Bational fiegister of Historic Sites in recognition of its nationel 
significsace. 

In l880» Thonas Bei^aes> the bglish ststesnani noralistt and philaa- 
tfaroplst, estifctalished the lughy colony for certain sons of the aristocracy. 
These lads vere hrou^ to Tennessee hecanse their society denied then h 
hasic right 9 the right to pursue the irocatioa of their choice. These young 
nen nanted to learn naaual trades^ endeavors iriiich nere not cons i de r ed 
''z^spectable/' at a tine when the Bsglish educational systen had nothing 
to offer hub preparation for the ^'learned professlcas^ of asdiciae^ l»r» 
and the clergy. 
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tiw ccMMm i«nM Itea tlMt o«r eitis«M alMmU VMOiwy^ t^ \< 
•dMctlott uliicli vUl MiiUo tiM* to Jwwo MticQrttti Mtf )pd««6|,ii« 

C«M«r WwwtiMi, ItMlf, !• ■at • yirogrwt. ia <*e*i «»• i^i>«t 
tkis' .oonocvt U tiio .roiiltfctioa iiuA tOl ^amm^iJsa..iM^^ 
.Mt ao^' ali our oaaeabioa -i^'.iprtd .t*^ 
eoBccpt i«;«i;«bt«^?t tb i»aFO*^ nAwi «* ;o«r ';iJi«t«ii^ 

Slie' oMwe 'Of ' C«««r lt ''tiut: ;'iiii' 'lidnb«blflnil'.;«o^^ 

gtraold W AMI «t •Misting tte inAiirlABal ibo smO^ his abilitiM iBA 
lAlimtts W vx^^ tbo aootiMocy lJrfiaawltM«r eiOd"^ 
4ev«ia9MBt to toalp bl« Mhiovo « itfL^f-astondartl owter >ba«?4iv»v 
idditlMi, edne«tion snst ^re tl» irt«4eBt th« oRportwitty — «iid the 
U0iiasd0e''to tako ofriiftUflS of it ~ .to Xesnrs . ths- ssstea :«fa «sr' ^of eoniniraa 
mv^i^licto foS8fe« fhllar fc«p«rtd fto.tho ooeipctioa ho or oho hM choifi. 
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WeiltiaMi oAiitastiaa «fpect«iitlM for oSl bli^ 8«l«ol (sMittto Itqr a.977t 

lastrnetion la itDBdflr iOtfik. ; 

no MrtMBt of xa»e«tiQtt «UX yrMWt o ur i n i niiMil' ilo iw oM ti<ii a 1, 
fHloflotlffw to tiM MKt •mmim of tte Q^narol Amm*^. finioi . 

jMgroM toMBd tbo 1977 Of ooaww, a gg»M»y wigl n i li t» 

KUeod on tha %««t utilissUbea of tlio oxiotli« ooiy rtlwntlf liS«lf OdiiMlo 
•oft area Yoeaticnal^taeliaieaS. aelioola ia davtfliifSa« a oooMUmM «flt«i 
of oovrdMiiaiTe Tooatlooal odaeatioa. 

V« laM aichfe tit tha raaMB far this VKOffrtn wlaaa lit nolfh Ita 
lafwet in tawtt tenM. for mm^ n, m Iomv tiMfe wo tteaa a vnrt«r of 
Tanas«aoee*a 9tk grmS» otnimkB imvot roueh bW^ mdo^ 
dropovt n%m iM tragic ia a aooioty of iaetoasiag ipaeiAliiatelMi aaA 
ralianea e« Honiai traiaiag. 

mwt iioec a hiih adMol dropovt havo to look formrd tot Fiftjr 
yaara ago, kia proapaeta wo aot bad, iMoaaao ha vaa of taa oo^patlas 
with IndiTlftiials ^vitk a oiailar lack of fecaal •daeatloo. 

Bst is 1973» a hlg^ s^isal A gop a a t is ofles floaasil to a lift of 
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joor tlaa will be waiHQ>«Bt. 

Wienb yoa* 
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TIME FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SUPERBOARD? 
INTRODUCTION 

Most studies of state educational agencies deal with the state 
department of education serving elementary-secondary education or with the 
coordinating or governing boards serving postsecondary education. At the 
elementary-secondary level. Dr. Roald Campbell is in the midst of a study 
of educational governance in the states, focusing on state agencies. At 
the same time, the Education Commission of the States has a major task 
force studying coordination, governance and structure of postsecondary 
education. But is anyone taking an overall look at governance for all levels 
of education at the same time? Can we afford to let each level of education 
continue an almost independent quest for state support? Or shouldn't we be 
searching now for a cohesive approach to governance and funding for all 
education? 

As the states strengthen their leadership role in education, backed 
up by the recent Supreme Court decision on the Rodriguez school finance case, 
general and special revenue sharj^g before the Congress, the "new federalism** 
philosophy of the current federal administration, the emphasis in the 1972 
amendments to the Higher Education Act and in particular the state coordinating 
commissions in section 1202 of that legislation, we must seriously rethink 
state governance patterns for education at all levels. This tasi; is 
complicated by the diversity of the states, their unique problems, and 
therefore our inability to establish a single pattern or even guidelines 
for a pattern that will assure effective operation of state agencies. 



In considering the diverse approaches taken by states, it might be 
useful to schematize the major structures at this time. St-ates provide 
overall direction and guidance to education through agencies, departments, 
or boards organized in a variety of ways. Some of these may be virtually 
autonomous. In some states the administrators or board members are 
appointed by the governor; in others they are elected by the people. While 
some states have one board for all education agencies, others have separate 
agencies for each level and sometimes for the several institutions on one 
level or another. The following are examples of how the states have 
organized their various education divisions. 



A few States have: 



One Agency for All Levels of Education 



Examples: New York, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 



Several States have: 



An Agency for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Including 
Vocational Education 



-and- 



A L^^gal State Coordinating 
or Governing Agency for 
Higher Education 



Examples: Georgia, Connecticut, California 



Some States have. 



An Agency for 
Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 



-and- 



An Agency for 
Vocational 
Education 



-and- 



A Legal State 
Coordinating or 
Governing Agency 
for Higher Education 
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Examples: Colorado, Oklahoma, Washington 
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Still others have: 



An Agency for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Including 
Vocational Education 



-and- 



Governing Boards for Individual 
Institutions but No Legal Statewide 
Agency for Higher Education 



Examples: Delaware, Nebraska, Vermont 

Obviously, there are a variety of ways in which a state can organize 
its educational governance. No evidence exists supporting any particular 
plan for a given state, nor is it possible under most conditions to copy 
one state's plan in another state. While there are problems and reconroendations 
expressed by scholars in this area, there seems to be little hard evidence 
of the effectiveness and efficiency of one approach or another. Though 
some states have enjoyed a stable governing structure for a number of 
years, most states have this issue under study by legislative committees 
and education organizations continuously, the only consistency being that 
they want a change. But in many cases change is not simple because of 
constitutional limitations, deep-seated commitments to certain principles 
of structure, and political considerations inhibiting change. 

State Departments of Education (Primarily Elementary-Secondary) 

Of the 50 states and the territories, only Wisconsin is without a 
state board of education for the state elementary-secondary system. 
Forty-six of the other 55 state boards of education serve also in the 
capacity of the state board for vocational education. Eight states (Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma, Washington, Wisconsin, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgiii iGlcuids) and the District of Columbia have a separate board for 
vocational etJucation. The state board responsible for vocational education 
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is the state board of education in 46 states , the state board of vocational 
education in 9 states, and tht^ board of regents of the state university in 
1 state. Board members secure positions by election by "^he people or 
representatives of the people, appointment by the governor, or automatically 
by virtue of the position title held. 

Chief State School Officers are elected by popular vote in IS states. 
In 28 states, they are appointed by the state board of education. In 9 
states the Chief is appointed by the governor. 

Since 1812, when New York first provided state supervision for education, 
state agencies have evolved through three stages. First, they were primarily 
designed for gathering statistics. Then they went through the inspector 
stage, and finally have assumed the role of providing leadership, planning 
and technical assistance to improve education. This latter role received 
great impetus by the passing of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, and in particular through Title V, which permitted expansion of 
staff and redefinition of function. Progress has been marked since that date. 
However, there are indications that where federal funds were limited to 
categorical program administration, serious imbalances in staffing of state 
agencies occurred and gaps in needed services existed. 

As state agencies developed functions to assist in providing leadership 
to local school systems, the following became significant roles for the 
agencies: 1) establishing goals, 2) developing policies, 3) planning needed 
changes, 4) determining priorities, S) devising specific steps, procedures 
and strategies for attaining goals, and 6) developing and implementing 
appropriate procedures for continuous evaluation of programs.^ 

^ Dochterman, Clifford L. and Beshoar, Barron B., Directions to Better 
Education , Project on Improving State Leadership in Education, Denver, 
Colorado, 1970, pp. 13-14. 
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Coordinating and Governing Agencies for Postsecondary Education 

The last seven years have seen the rapid establishment of either 
coordinating or governing boards to deal with the administration of 
postsecondary education. Currently 27 states have a statewide coordinating 
agency, 20 have governing boards and 3 either have no agency or a voluntary 
agency. Statistics aboutc^the establishment of these agencies at the 
higher education level fail to reflect the complexity of the governance of 
postsecondary education. In states where there are councils for coordinating 
* higher education, there are quite frequently many governing boards 
representing different institutions, or classes of institutions and, in 
some cases, at least for the planning aspedt, representing private and 
proprietary as well as public institutions. Oregon and New York are 
illustrations of this over-arching responsibility. 

It should be stressed again that state agencies operating either as 
coordinating or governing boards at the state level are of recent origin. 
In most states their structure and functions are under continual legislative 
scrutiny. In many states little coordination is exercised between 
postsecondary and elementary-secondary state agencies. In some states, 
educational functions fall between the cracks of the operations of these 
various boards; or where the functions overlap there is little coordination. 

Vocational/technical education and, in its broad aspects, career 
education, have suffered from this confusion. Congress attacked this 
problem by providing for designation or creation of state postsecondary 
education commissions in section 1202 of the Education Amendments of 1972. 
These commissions were tc be charged with responsibility for comprehensive 
planning for postsecondary education including some articulation in 
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occupational education with elementary- secondary education. However, through 
^withholding of guidelines no effective leadership has come from the federal 
government in implementing the commissions. In addition, these coordinating 
commissions and superboards are quite frequently feared by educators at 
the various levels because of the danger of loss 'of immediatcs control. 
For many years education was treated as a fourth form of government independent 
of local, state and federal general government. Educators abhored an 
interrelationship with or controls by genei-al government and they we're 
fearful of any relationships with politicians. Tliey said "Give us the money 
and we will determine how to educate your children." But Sputnik and 
federal aid in the sixties changed all that. Education became one of the 
major domestic issues. Politicians found that positions on educational 
issues gave them political mileage. 

As the cost of education mounted and its visibility continued to 
increase, the general public became disenchanted with the idea that more 
money meant better education. Surveys found the public uncertain about the 
ability of the educational structure to offer the quality and diversity 
of education necessary to meet future needs. 

Since in many states education accounted for 50% or re of the 
state's expenditures, governors expressed the desire for closer control 
over this activity. With the support of legislatures^ state governments 
were reorganized to establish a secretary of education responsible for 
all education or some similar title appointed by the governor operating 
as a cabinet member. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Virginia 
have followed this pattern, but it is still too new to offer any evaluation 
of its effectiveness. 
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Strengths and Weaknesses of State Agencies 

As stated previously, the most serious problem faced by political 
and educational leaders involved in the restructuring of the governance of 
education is the lack of hard data on the effectiveness of existing operations. 
Because of the uniquenesses of state structures^ criteria for evaluation 
must be dv^veloped state by state to be responsive to their unique evolutionary 
processes. 

Identifiable strengths and weaknesses in any governing structure are 
interpreted variously, dependent upon the position of the viewer in that 
structure and his concept of what it should accomplish* State officials 
quite frequently can be pJc-asca with a given function because of its 
preciseness, supportive data, etc., but educators may be disturbed because 
of its failure to meet the diverse educational needs of the state* In fact, 
I do not know anyone who has sufficient grasp of the overall governing 
structure in the various states to give quantitative evaluation of strengths 
and weaknesses. This certainly is an area for further research. However, 
a couple of weaknesses can be identified and will be recorded later in 
this paper. ' 

CHANGE IN THE GOVERNANCE OF EDUCATION 
During the 1960's, both educators and politicians had hoped that 
the federal government would furnish the impetus and resources for sweeping 
changes in education. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 
Vocational Fducation Act of 1963 and the Amendments of 1968, and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 all seemed to open new vistas for the solution of 
educati(3nil jjroblems. In fact, all made major contributions to our thinking 
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today. They helped sharpen our focus, identify our problems, and give 
a realism to our priorities. But by the late *60*s and certainly into the 
early *70*s we became aware that the federal government was not going to 
maintain this leadership role, and as I noted before, the state responsibility 
for education was re-emphasized. 

Now aid from the federal government for education is moving away 
from categorical to larger block grants, general aid, or aid to the student 
rather than the institution. Another trend is the move toward the free 
marketplace for tax dollars to students so the/ can buy the Icind of education 
they wish. Public education or education in general is under attack. The 
public has b.egun to question the dollars it takes to educate our children 
and youth, the notion of education for education's sake is gradually 
passing, and preparation for a career is becoming the goal of youth. The 
reordering of students* interests is shaking the very foundations of education. 
The status quo is not good enough. Change is a requirement and diversity 
in education is the "in" word. Parents and youth are concerned about what 
they get from education, what it permits them to do, what kind of a life 
it leads to. And so accountability, while all too frequently applied only 
to the teacher or the professor, now is sifting back through the structure 
and is being applied to the superintendent, president > state educational 
executives i the legislator and the governor. All this means that the 
states must look at their education governance structure to find ways to 
overcome each duplication, and to promote articulation in answering the 
question of how effective and efficient this structure operates. 

These are some of the conditions and problems that educational 
governance must cope with: 



(a) Fragmentation among state agencies and the resulting competition, 
duplication, and dissipation of resources. 

(b) Competing priorities within education, and between education 
and other public agencies, for state funds, 

(c) Growing insistence by legislators, executives, and the general 
public for education accountability. 

(d) Increased congressional support for grant and program consolidation 
for special education revenue sharing in elementary-secondary 
education although this is not extended by the Administration 

to postsecondary education. 

(e) Clearer recognition on the part of, state and federal governments 
of th^ll^ed .for continuity in career education, 

(f) Shifting emphasis federally (at least on the part of the Administration) 
to aid students rather than institutioi^s in postsecondary 
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education and to support a "free-market" concept at a time 
when competition*'for enrollments is escalating, 

(g) Increased emphasis on the need for encompassing the range of 
postsecondary education public, private, and proprietary 
in any planning or funding effort, 

(h) Continued dissatisfaction with the effectiveness of education 
at the various levels of education, along with concern for 
evaluations based more on oiitput than on input, 

(i) Ferment within both elementary-secondary and postsecondary 
education in relation to innov^^^tion and change* 

(j) Demographic -changes, including dropping birthrates and decreasing 
school populations for the foreseeaMe future. 
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(k) Increased concern for lifelong learning and the opening of 
educational opportunities to people of all ages. 

While some of these changes* will require precipitous action, ino:it 
can be dealt with over time. The only, danger is that procrastination and 
unwillingness to act will result in a continuous stream of precipitous 
actions in systems of governance and structures not geared to the needs 
of tomorrow. The challenge is t^n to direct our complex decision making 
process of federal, state^ local and institutional levels to meeting the 
needs of next generation's youth and adults. 

THE FUTURE IN STATE GOVERNANCE OF EDUCATION 
Most educators are inclincfd to think that the major politices 
affecting education and structures^ established for the governance of education 
should be their prerogative. If they don't think those matters are their 
prerogative, then they are convinced that the people who make the decisions 
should have the result of their wisdom. In recent years it has become 
apparent to me that the major decisions affecting education are made in the 
political arena. The methods of governance in the various states will be 
determined by the legislatures of thoee states. Educators can have an 
input if they recognize that change is inevitable and are willing to 
participate constructively in this change process. 

It behooves lis to think through the kind of structure we wish, why 
we support it, and to accumulate the evidence necessary to interpret it. 
No single form of governance is best for all states. Each 3tate must idike 
its adaptations based upon it's own evolution of governance. In addition. 
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they must keep in mind th'e constitutional limitations and legislative 
restrictions, since it frequently takes time to create an atmosphere for 
change. Systematic processes should be developed to re-align the functions 
to be performed by the governance system, to clarify functions to be- 
performed at the state level, at the state and local levels, or, in the 
case of elementary-secondary education, by any intermediate governance units 
established. Cons idera^t ion should also be given to uniquenesses that may 
exist between various sections of a state or^'arious institutions of a 
state. As an illustration, states with rural areas and heavily populated 
metropolitan areas may wish to establish intermediate units in the sparse 
areas to make certain that equitable services are available to all 
children and youth. 

This is the era of involvement. The diverse groups encompassing 
the citizenry of a state must have access to and, frequently, representation 
on the policy making groups governing our schools. The details of 
appointment versus election to various boards must meet the political test 
within each state, but some way must be found not only for involvement of 
citizens but for prestige to be assigned to such boards. 

Because of the growing interrelationship between elementary-secondary 
and postsecondary education with the total range of education, including 
continuing education, meeting the test of diversity will necessitate either 
a "superboard** or overall board, such as found in New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, or some other mechanism such as a joint 
planning coordinating commission which makes it possible to develop 
comprehensive educational plans throughout the range of education. Boards 
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such as these» which have prestige and overall responsibility, tnust 
establish mechanisms so that the special service needs of vocational/technical 
handicapped and early childhood education are met* 

The mantle of leadership in education has been placed on the states* 
As governance is restructured, functions that are to be performed must 
be redefined. States must be in a position to carry out comprehensive 
planning^ to establish priorities, to assess results, to fix accountability, 
and to offer the necessary technical assistance* As I look to the future, 
I see a responsive structure which meets the needs of overall education,, 
with management and planning capabilities, and access to experts so that 
institutions and local school districts can function effectively* 

The future educational governance structure at the state level 
must meet the following guidelines. It must be able to: 

1. Furnish leadership for education across the board* 

2. Establish priorities for the state, but be responsive to 
national needs* 

3* Be sensitive and responsive to the political leadership of the 

state at the executive and legislative level* 
4. Adjust to changing needs for leadership, 
5* Plan, innovate and evaluate programs, 

6, Bring about effective articulation between the levels of education* 
7* Plan allocation of funds between the levels and by programs 

to best meet the education needs of the state, 
P Define functions to be performed by local school "districts or, 
in the case of postsecondary education institutions, define 
functions performed by those institutions in contrast to state 
functions, ^ 
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9. Adjust the structure within the state to meet unique 
needs such as sparsity or urban concentration. 

10. Be structured so the diverse constituency within the state 
will have adequate representation and involvement. 

11. Effectively manage its own personnel and functions. 

12. Offer technical assistance to local districts and institutions. 

13. Render service to its constituency, including the political 
decision makers. 

14. Interpret the financial needs of education in competition 
with other human resource needs. 

15. Make continual adjustment of the goals of education in keeping 
with societal needs. 

16. Assess the outputs of education in relation to the state's 
goals for this most important state function. 

This is my first attempt to set down my view of governance for 
all levels of education in light of the dominant state role. Much that 
I have said is based on observation; thus it does not have a sound \^ 
research base. We need much more basic research into the structure -v^ 
and functions of state agencies to assist the decision makers as they ^ 
restructure governance at the state levels. These activities all point M 
to more effective leadership through better education for our citizens. 
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Tennessee Management Information System 

i 

INTRODUCTION 

Wise decisions are based on careful considerations of all available information. Decisions 
that must be made without adequate information because such information does not exist, are not 
unwise, but are unfortunate. 

Administration of educational programs whether on the federal, state, or local level is prt- 
marily a decision-making activ^^/. Some decisions are relatively easy to make, the information 
needed is available and reliable, and the consequences of the decision are relatively minor. On the 
other hand, some decisions are quite difficult to make because available information is sketchy or 
questionable, with the consequences of such decisions having a major impact on programs and 
program development Relevant, specific, and up-to<late information can have a significant effect 
on the general quality of educational decision-making. Good information helps to make aii decision- 
making easier. 

Making sure that appropriate information reaches the right decision-making levels at the 
right time is a tremendously important task and, I believe, a yhal function of a state division of 
vocational-technical education. The Tennessee Management information System for Vocational 
Education was created to meet that need. 

We are no^ naive enough to think that any single system can collect, file, make available, 
and retrieve ail of the minute objective, and sometimes subjective, information that has an impact 
on decision making in vocational-technical education. However, there are some major types of 
important data that can be obtained, filed, and retrieved through a coordinated management infor- 
mation system. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF T.M.I.S. . 

The primary purpose of the Tennessee Management Information System at the present time 
is to provide information relative to program planning and evaluation. Our Management Information 

1 
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System can be described as a cooperative effort of more than 150 autonomous local education 
agencies in the stale thai condiicl vocational education programs. The'Managcmenf Inforntation 
System is Ui<? data based portion of the total information services procjrain of the loiviesser fHc»st?arch 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education. 

The Management Information System is a computer-oriented system that makes use of up- 
to-date electronic data processing technology and techniques. In this way it brings to public educa- 
tion in Tennessee some of the benefits that have long been in use by busine;s and industry. This 
system makes possible the collection, filing, and retrieval of vast quantities of data that heretofpre 
have been entirely unfeasible for public education administrators. 

The total Management Information System envisioned for the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education includes the following data files: (1) student information, (2) teacher, super- 
visor, and administrator information, (3) program evaluation information, (4) program cost infor- 
mation, (5) manpower needs information, and (6) census and relat&>d demographic information. 

Currently, three of these data files are operating, with at least one to be added this year and 
others to be added as rapidly as possible. Our system has in operation the student file, the teacher, 
supervisor, and administrator file, and the census and demographic data files. This system utilizes 
primary and secondary data sources for input. A subsystem for compiling and analyzing appropriate 
data and an output subsystem that disseminates information and related data to appropriate decision- 
makers. 

M.I.S. OBJECTIVES 

The major objectives of our system can be summarized by the following five statements: 

1. To collect and store as much data relevcjnt to public vocational education programs 
as practical consideration will allow 

2. To maintain the greatest flexibility by gathering and storing data on the smallest 
possible reporting unit (a single student) 

3. To provide data tabulations for use at the state level as a whole and to smaller 
administrative units for their use 

4. To disseminate to local educational agencies standard data on their own school 
system 

5. To increase the use of stored data and special analyses to help solve specific problems. 
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SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

As indicaled earlier there are several data files currently operational in our systom as well 
as several in the planning stages. The data base currently maintained is described l>elow: 
Student Accountir^g Subsystem 

The student enrollment file contains individual records for each student enrolled in the 

public vocational technical education program in the state of Tenr>essee. The secorKjary school 

file contains records on approximately 102,000 students, 20,000 adult students enrolled in adult 

contract programs in local school systems, and approximately 25,000 students who are enrolled in 

area vocational-technical schools and their post-secondary and adult programs. Individual students 

enrolled in more than one program at any gh/en time apprar In multiple enroiiment records, an'owing 

taoulations of both duplicate and unduplicated student totals. Enrollment information currently 

collected and stored on each student irKludes: 

Name 

Address 

Sex 

Race 

Birthdate 

Marital status 

Veteran status 

Whether "Regular, Disadvantaged, or Handicapped" (determined by the teacher) 

Date enrolled in program 

U.S.O.E. occupational code for program 

Type program 

Grade level or adult classification 
Whether enrolled in another class 
U.S.O.E. code of other class (if applicable) 
Type school 

Type and number of vocational courses already completed 

Plans for additional vocational training 

Pians to remain in or leave county after training 

Parent's occupation 

Years parent has lived in county 

County, district, and school of enrollment 

Teacher social security number 

Student information is collected on mark sense forms filled out by the student under the 
direction of the teacher who reads the process from a step-by-step script. The form consists of ofiu 
sheet printed on both sides. Students are initiaUy enrolled in September, with teacher verification 
of records and additional student upd<^ting occurring in January and May of each year. 
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Student Fottow Up Subsystem 

Having all Secondary students enrolled in vocational technical education in public schools 
in the student accounting subsystem, program completion and job placement information is nruch 
easier to handle. Follow-up information is also collected on mark sense forms. This system uses 
the teacher as a basis for the input Currently, secondary student follow up input information is 
verified on a sample basis with direct mail out and contact with the student. In other words, most 
of the information comes from the teacher and not from the student Post-secondary follow*up 
information is obtained directly from the student with a follow-up being mailed to the student on 
his birthday. Thi:^ provides for a continual year-round process of follow-up. 
Personnel Information Subsystem 

This fite includes personnel records on all persons whose assignments tre connected with 
vocational-technical education at the secondary or adult level. Approximately 2,400 personnel 
records are on file, including duplicate records of personnel assigned to secondary and adult programs. 

Personnel information is also collected on a single-sheet, optical scan form printed on both 
sides. Step-by-step instructions are made available to all personnel filling out these forms. 
Census and Demographic Data Subsystem 

Working with the University of Tennessee Center for Business and Economic Research, we 
have access to all 1970 Census data. These data are available upon request and can be^programmed 
to provide information and formats needed for planning at the state and local levels, 

SYSTEM OUTPUTS 

Currently, the system has several valuable outputs. Some are used extensively, while other 
outputs are not used much because not all of our local decision-makers are yet trained to use them. 

The development of the system began in response to the need to complete U.S.O.E. 
statistical report forms. Consequently some of the system outputs are geanni to that need. More 
specifically, our output includes: 

1. Alt statistical data needed to complete U.S.O.E. Form No. . (Student enrollments) 

2. All statistical data needed to complete U.S.O.E. Form No. . (Student follow*up) 

3. Class rosters by teacher 

4. Program summaries by school, district, county, region, development district, congres- 
sional district, etc. 

5. Follow-up report by teacher, program, school, district, county, region, etc. 

6. Mailing and address labels of students, teachers, and other personnel 

7. Directories of personnel (Listed by subject area and/cr school, district, etc.) 



STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE MAS. 

As is true with the development of any new system, many strong parts and problem areas 
will be present, and we feel that our system has both. Let me start with one problem area. 
Weaknesses in the M.I.S. 

Since we are dealing with many independent school systems, there are times when we have 
trouble gaining the cooperation of all school superintendents, principals, and teachers. We have, 
at present, no way of demanding the cooperation of local personnel to get accurate input data. In 
other words, we just cannot require that they have students fill out our optical scan forms. 

For our secondary student follow>up system, presently rely upon the teacher for the 
follow-up input data. Some people took at this as a severe limitation. But, to date, our validity 
checks have shown that we can trust the teacher. The biggest problem we see here is that there are 
some specific kinds of data that would be valuable to us that we cannot get from the teacher. For 
example, we can ask the teacher which former students are employed, unemployed, in school, etc., 
but we cannot ask him to give us the former student's salary or wages. We would have to go directly 
to the student for that. 

A third problem that we see, and this would be characterirtic of any new major development, 
is that local administrators, teachers, and other users of the system output are not fully able to 
utilize the output for management of their programs. The system in itself has not provided for 
professional development of its upers. Another way of saying this is that the technology frightens 
some people. 

A fourth weakness that we see is one related to short-term adult courses. Adults, again, 
are not as familiar with optical scanning forms (the new technology) and are not as accurate in 
completing the forms. This, then, causes an inherent weakness in the adult follow-up phase. 
Strengths of Tennessee's M.I.S. 

I hope 1 haven't left you with the impression that we have just a bundle of problems. We 
feel that our system does have some important strengths. Briefly, some of those strengths are: 

1. Low cost per student. Total costs for all input and output is running in the neigh- 
borhood of 45-cent per student for the secondary system. 

2. We have information on a very small reporting unit, the teacher, and with just a 
little computer programming time, we can produce about any type of analysis 
or cross tabulation that may be needed. 



3. The error rate on the input side is between .1 and .2 per cent of all records. 

4. For operation, only clerical staff with periodic support from technical staff is 
needed. (Development of new components, files, etc., required more professional 
staff) 

5. Although we are not yet using on-line access, our system is set up so we can enter 
the system at any point to add, delete, or change any single recc^rd or piece of 
information within a record. 

6. Attributable to our feedback system, !ocal people are beginning to learn how to 
use current data and information for local program planning, implementation, and 
evaluation. 

7. And, finally, we are able to produce accurate statistical data for completing 
U.S.O.E. reports directly from the computer. 

Obviously, there are several other strengths and weaknesses that could be discussed, but I 
think I have hit the m^\or ones here. 



SUMMARY 

It is difficult to summarize our total M.I.S. because what I havp given you to this point is 
basically a summary. Let me close b/ putting it this way: 

1. We use the individual student and teacher record as a base. 

2. We use mark sense forms rather than key-punching. 

3. Output from the system is used for planning, management, and administrative purposes. 

4. The system is relatively fast, accurate, and low cost. 

5. We have a few problems, but within a year we hope tc have these moved over to 
the strength side of the ledger. 
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LEGISLATION FOR PROVIDING COMPREHENSIVE 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE 

The Eighty-Seventh General Assembly of the state of Tennessee meeting in 1971 and 1972^ 
passed House Joint Resolution No. 190. This resolution directed the Legislative Council Committee 
to study vocational education programs in grades 7-12. It stated, in part: "Be it resolved by the 
House of Representatives of the Eighty-Seventh General As^mbly, the Senate concurring, that 
the Legislative Council Committee is directed to make a study concerning the desirability, feasi- 
bility, and cost of expanding the vocational programs in the public schools of Tennessee, grades 
7-12." The Legislative Council Committee was to report its findings to the Eighty-Eighth General 
Assembly meeting in 1973. 

A subcommittee on educational studies was appointed to complete the study. The study 
resulted in "Report of the Subcommittee on the Study of Vocational Education Programsin Grades 
7-12 to the Legislative Committee, 1973." This committee, using the completed study as a basis 
of recommendation, conducted a series of meetings as a committee and with Commissioner 
Benjamin E. Carmich^l and Assistant Commissioner William M. Harrison to foimuiate final recom- 
mendations to present to the Eighty-EigKtF(3e^neraTAsserh6iv on which they would r^se^uitabie 
legislation. The recommendations of the subcommittee are summarized as follows: 

1. Introduce career exploration in the elementary grades. 

2. Initiate at the seventh and eighth grade levels: (a) prevocational information and 
exploratory activities, and (b) counseling at the ratio of one counselor with special 
competence in vocational guidance for each 200 students. 

3. Provide at the high school level (grades 9-12): (a) access t o comprehensive vocational 

training to every student of ead county of the state and (b) counseling at the ratio of 
one counselor to 200 students. 

4. Draw upon business and industry to determine skill needs, to acquaint students with 
the "world of work," and to develop desirable work attitudes and habits, 

5. Increase student aspirations for noncollege preparatory occupations. 
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Let us digress at this point long enough to look at the most important finding of the study 
conducted by the Legislative Committee. The committee indicates that by 1980 only 20 per cent 
of all jobs will require a college degree, while 80 per cent of high school students are taking the 
curricula geared to college preparation. College graduates are having difficulty in finding jobs, with 
industry and business being unable to find enough skilled workers for their operations. 

The final report of the study conducted by the Legislative Committee and the recommen- 
dations of the educational subcommittee were presented to the Eighty-Eighth General Assembly in 
early 1973. The legislature was quick to act in providing legislation that would provide suitable and 
meaningful training for the 80 per cent of the students in Tennessee who will earn their livelihood 
without the benefit of a baccalaureate degree. This action was taken in the form of an act to amend 
the present laws covering vocational education and was passed as House Bill 1203 and Senate Bill 
1091. The salient features of this act are as follows: 

1. It is the legislative intent of the General Assembly of the state of Tennessee that 
cotnprehensive vocational and technical education be made available by the state and 
local educational agencies in grades 9-12. 

2. The act provided that the State Department of Education during the 1973-74 school 
year would survey each county, including the city and special school districts within, 

to d ptprminp thft n^firipfifivpancinn nf-VQrAtingal and tprhnjrat pHiigatjnn prnnrnmc 

for the students of high school and post-high school ages and the most feasible method 
of meeting this need. It also specified that such programs would be made accessible 
to all high school students and planned to serve at least 50 per cent of the students in 
grades 9-12, beginning with the school year 1973 and being completed by the 
school year beginning in September 1977. 

3. The act provided that all capital costs and operating costs of the programs developed 
under this legislation would be borne by the state and that the operation of the 
facilities would be by local boards of education or as joint facilities by two or more 
local systems. 

4. Included also was a requirement for counseling and prevocational courses to be made 
available by 1975 in grades 7 and 8 and that the counselors would be in the ratio 

of one for each 200 students, with the counselor having special competence in 
vocational guidance, including some practical experience. 
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5. The act provided that after the surveys of the 95 counties were completed, county 
plans for expansion would be in accordance with one of the following alternatives: 

(a) Comprehensive High Schools. Facilities will be utilized and/or expanded in 
school systems where schools have been consolidated sufficiently to provide comprehensive 
high schools for a minimum of about 1,500 students. 

(b) Area Vocational-Technical Schools, Facilities will be utilized and/or expanded 
in area vocational-technical schools, where properly located, to provide comprehensive 
high school vocational training. 

(c) Vocational Training Centers. In counties, including city and special school 
districts, with two or more high schools, where students cannot be served under the 
provisions of item (a) or item (b) of this section, a vocational training center will be 
extablished separate from any existing school. 

(d) Joint Facilities. Where practicable, and where school systems may not be served 
adequately by either of the above alternatives, joint facilities may be established and 
operated to serve two or more counties and/or school systems. 

The act also provided that planning and implementation would include vocational training 
for post high school students who would have access to all programs of any facility. All county 
^olan^or expansionj/vill Jbe acted on.byjjbe^taie Bpard for VloQatjonai Education uoofuhe ^ 
ftjcuimnendation of its executive oftlcer. 
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The Tenth Amendment of the United States Constitution assigns "co the 
States those powers *rtiich are neither reserved to the federal government 
no denied to the States, Among these is education, 

I. Riilosophy and Objectives Underlying the Organizational Structure 

In Florida, public education, at all levels, is clearly a State 
responsibility. 

Both the Commissioner of Education and the State Board of Education 
are charged by the C( nstitution of the State vith the supervision 
of the system of public education as provided by law. 

In line with the broad responsibility the Commissioner has been 
charged by the Florida Legislature to: 

A, expand the capability of the Department of Education in 
planning the State's strategy for effecting constructive 
c*:ange an<? ^^oviding und coordinating creative services 
necessary to achie\ne gi*eater queLLity in education ahd 

B, utilize all appropriate modern management tools, techniques 
and practices which will cause the State's educational 
program to be more effective and provide the greatest 
eccxiomics in the management and operation of the State's 
system of education. 

To aid the Commissioner and State Boarcl; the State Legislature 
authorized staff for them and established by statute, four opera- 
ting divisions within the Department of Education: 

A. Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 

B. Division of Vocational Education 
C* Division of Community Colleges 
D. Division of Universities 

Each Division is organized to fulfill its mission in terms of the 
State system of education in coordination with the other divisions 
as well as the specific programs, services and activities for which 
each has primary responsibility. 



More specif.ically the Division of VocatiOQ8Ll Education is: 

A. Program oriented rather than institutioncOly oriented 
being organized to serve programs at all levels and 
In all types of Institutions, 

B. Organized In accoT^dance with major functions with due 
regard for span of control, i.e., Planning, Program 
Supervision, Program Services, Research and Evaluation, 
Genered Administration and State Advisory Council. 

C. Orgfcjiized to maintedja the integrity and^ expertise of the 
staff of major programs, such as. Agriculture, Business 
and Distribution, with coordination provided at the 
bureau chiefs level, within bureaus and within regional 
offices to accomplish a total program of vocational 
education and adult genercd. education, 

D. Organized to provide consultative services immediately 
available to local educational agencies by decentral- 
izing division services into five regions, 

E. Arranged so that ecwdi regional office serves a major 
labor market area and is in a position to coordinate 
program development by school districts and community 
colleges to meet total labor market needs. 

F. Arranged so that each regional office is in close proximity 
to one or more app ' ved teacher education ^n?ti^'j.tions,^ 

G. Organized so that there are means to identify improved 
practices and ways to disseminate and diffuse them. 



II, Present Programs 5 Orgetfiization and Stciffing 

A. PROGRAMS 

The Division of Vocational, Technical ani Adult Education is 
responsible for the following programs conducted primarily by 
67 school boards and 28 Junior college boards of trustees as 
well as the ancillary services in support of them: 

1, Con5)rehensive Vocational Education Program for Career 
Development consisting of offerings in: 

a. Orientation to th^ World of Work 

b. Pre-vocational Education 

c. Pre-technicaJ. Education 

d. Agricultural Education 
e« Business Education 
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f . Distributive Education 

g. Diversified Occupations Education 

h. Health Occupations Education 

i. Eame Economics Education 
j. Industrial Arts Education 
k. Industrial Education 

1. Related Instruction for Apprentices 

m. Techniced Education 

n. Vocational Education Youth Organizations 

These offerings are organized into instructional components, 
the major ones being: 

a. Introduction to the World of Work, Grades 1-6 

b. Occupational Exploration, Grades 7*9 

c. Job Preparatory Training 

Secondary, Grades 7-12 
Post Secondary 
Adult 

d. Supplemental Training 

2. Manpower Development Training, P.L. 87-Ul5> consisting of: 

a. Institutional Training 

b. Individual Referrals 

3. Adult General Education consisting of: 
a. Elementary Education f?r Adults 



b. Secondary Education for Adults 

c. Community Service Education for Adults 

d. Adult Basic Education (Federal) 

e. Civil Defense Education (Federal) 

High School 
Adult 

f . Adult Migrant and Seabonal Fa.'rm Worker Edacaticn (Federal) 
k. Ancillary and Support Services including: 

a. Development of Area Vocational -Technical Center;^ and Area 
Vocational Education Schools 

b. High School Equivalency Testing Program 

c. Occupational Specialist Training Programs 

d. Research Coordinating Unit 

e. State Approval Agency for Veteran Education and Training 

f . Vocational Improvement Fund 

Programs and services are provided for students at the following 
levels: elementary, middle and Junior high school, senior high 
school, post-secondary and adult. 

Target groups served include regular, disadvantaged and handic?ipp«*d 
students • 
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B. OHIAHIZATION 



The State Bo€u:^i of Education is the chief policy-maXing and 
coordinating body of public education in Florida (Section 
229.053, F.S.)- Section 229. 06I, F.S., authorizes the StaU* 
Board of Education to constitute the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education with responsibility for administering all 
state and federail laws for the pro!?»otion of vucational 
education bjoA articulating it with other state educational 
prograxns. The State Boeird 1$ also authorized to approve 
plans for cooperating with the federal government, accept 
funds, create subordinate units emd provide necessary admin- 
istration required by any federal programs. 

Through the Department of Education organizational structure 
adopted by the State Boeird of Education on August I9, I969 
the Divisicxi of Vocational Education was designated as one of 
four operating divisions of the department consistant with 
the Government Reorgenization Act of 1969- 

The Florida State Pl«n for the Administration of Vocational 
Education approved annually by the Florida State Board for 
Vocational Education, further establishes the Division as 
the State Board sterff responsible for the provision of 
"leadership in the planning, coordination and general admini- 
stration of the statewide progrcun of vocationail education 
with the local educational agency being responsible for local 
program operation*" 

• As the rMUXt.otL the breadth , of j-espvanibilitiej* assigned to ^ 
it, the Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
is "program oriented" rather than "institutionally oriented" 
because it is concerned with the promotion, development, 
implementation and evaluation of quality vocational, technical 
and adult education rather than the institutional arrangement 
%fhich provides the services at the district ]*»vel. It with- 
in this context that the Director of the Division with qualified 
professional assistants discharge their leadership roles. 

The Division is organized into six major functions for operating 
purposes; 

1. Division Administration 

2. Bureau of Vocational Planning 

3* Bureau of Vocational and Adult Programs 

k. Bureau of Vocational Reseeu^cb and Evaluation 

5. Bureau of Vocational Program Services 

6. State Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical Education 
The responsibilities of each are: 

Is Division Administration 

This function coorprises the major administrative office of the 
Division. 



2. Boreau of Vocational Planning 



The respoasibilities of this bureau are concerned with: 

a. directing major planning activities vithin the Diviricn, 
including PPBS and coordinating Divisiwi planning with 
other divisions of the Department of Education and State 
Govem]m*»nt ; 

b. planning, development and construction of area vocational* 
technical center and area vocational education school 
facilities; and 

c. coordinating with the Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education staff assistance to School Districts in CoB5)re* 
bensive Educational Planning. 

5. Bureau of Vocational and Adult Programs 

The principal responsibility of this bureau is that of effect* 
ing a coordinated and inter-related statewide program of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education including program 
articulation at all instructional levels involving all types 
of public educational institutions. Within this bureau fall 
the Sections and Area Offices ifhich deal with the administra* 
tion of programs and the provision of program conaultative 
services to Districts » 

k. Bureau of VocationaLL Research and Evaluation 

This bureau is concerned with: 

a. the proii»otion* and coordination of vocational research and 
related activities at all instructional levels conducted 
primarily by local educational agencies, universities and 
other public agencies and institutions, and 

b. the evaluation of the statewide program of vocational and 
adult educciticxi. 

Within this bureau fall the design and evaluation of exemplary 
projects, projects related to career education and the Research 
Couiainating Unit. 

5* Bureau of Vocational Program Se/vices 

This bureau is responsible for services supportive to the 
instructional, supeirvisory and administrative functions of 
the Program Sections, Bureaus and General Administration of 
the Division. Included Cire: statistical services, informa- 
tion systems, teacher education, staff development, vocational 
guidance, occupational specialist training, materials develop- 
ment, preparation of i*eports, development and revision of the 
State Plan and other special seirvices as may be asE' Tned. 
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6. State Advisoxy Council for Vocational and Teclinical Education 



This Function is resiKxisible for: 

a. advising the State Board for Vocationail Education on the 
development of the State Plan for Vocational Education 
and policy matters arising in its administration, 

b. advising the State Board for Vocational Education on the 
preparation of long-range and annual program plans, 

c. evaluating annually the statewide vocational and technical 
education programs , 

d. preparing and submitting through the State Board for 
Vocational Education to the U. S, Commissioner of Education 
and t-he Nat-ion^Ll AdviKoi-y Council an annual, evaluation 
report. 

The organization of the Division emphasizes effective and efficient 
services to local districts through the decentralization of 
supervisory ser- ices. 

Although the Division Headquarters is located in Tallahassee, the 
State is divided into five regions approximating major labor market 
areas with area offices in Tallahassee, Gainesville, Orlando, Tampa 
and Boca Raton. Each Program Operating Section of the Division has 
area supervisors assigned to these offices under the direction of 
an Area Program Coordinator. By living in the region, and working 
out of the area office, a supervisor can provide* more effective, 
efficient and rapid consultative services either as an individual 
or member of a team to the educational leeders in local districts. 

The next three pages contain the following: 

1. Chart of the Relationship of the Division of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education to other Units of the 
Department of Education and other governmental agencies. 

2. Chart of the Organization of the Division of Vocational, 
Technical a;i.d Adult Education showing relationship of 
functions, bureaus and area offices. 

3. Map of Florida outlining the five areas of Florida with 
the location of area offices. 
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RVE GEOGRAHICAL AREAS 



0AREA OFFICES 



Arva I <Kf icv 
4S0 BMrmtt Si nk Sidg 
UtUhsMM 32 KM 
(fhoot 904/48«-t826j 




Am N Offict 
moi^'w: Unircnity Ave. 
GaifWfvlItt 32(01 
(Phone 904/313-8551) 



Area IV Office 
715 East BIrdStrttt 
Pan An««rkan Bank 84d|. 
Tampa il604 
(Phone 813/9 U -^tOI) 



DIVISION 
OF 

VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL 
AND 

ADULT EDUCATION 



Area V Oftke 
GI32SUte Road 808 
Boca Raton 33432 
(Phone 305/395-9401) 
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TAltAHASSEE • F^Oti04 
nOTD T. CHRtSTIAIC • CrMMISSfWIttR 



C» STAFFING 



Part II-A of this memorandum lists the variety of programs and 
services for which the Division of Vocational, Techniceil and 
Adult Education is responsible. The following assignment of 
authorized FTE positions is in support of them: 



Organizational Unit 



1. Division Administration 

2. Bureau of Vocational Planning 



No. of FTE Positions 
Staff Clerical Total 



3. 



7 
If 



10 

2 



Bureau of Vocational and Adult 
Programs 



Bureau of Vocational Fvesearch and 
Evaluation 



17 
6 



a. 


Office of Bureau Chief 


k 


3 


7 


b. 


Adult and Veteran Education 


20 


10.5 


30.5 


c. 


Agricultural Educatior. 


8 


3 




d. 


Business Education 


6 


2 


8 


e. 


Distributive Education 


5 


2 


7 


f. 


Home Economics Education 


10 


5 


15 


g- 


IndustrieQ. Education 


16 


6 


22 


h. 


Manpower Development Training 


8 


8 


16 


i. 


Diversified Occupations 


k 


2 


6 


J. 


Technical and Health 










Occupations Education 


11 


3 


lit 


&.<> 


—Area Ofiicss* 










Area I 


l' 


2 ' 


3 




Area II 


1 


1 


2 




Area III 


1 


2 


3 




Area IV 


1 


2 


3 




Area V 


1 


3 


k 




Total of Bureau 






151.5* 



5« Bureau of Vocational Program 
Services 

6. State Advisory Council for 

Vocational and Technical 
Education 



11 



DIVISION TOTAL 



119 



•jqjoTE: The figures for each area office represents the Area 
Program Coordinator and Secretarial assistance. In addition, 
representatives from each Program are assigned to these 
offices. Of the 151.5 FTE positions (97 staff and 
clerical) it^ the Bureau of Vocationed. and Adult Programs 
59 PTE positions (1*9 staff and 10 clericed) are assigned to 
area offices. 
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III. Changes in the OigMiizatlonal Structure within the Past 10 Years 



Rapid progreun growth, a changing role of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and acknowledgment by tJie State Legislature of the Division 
of Vocational Education as one o:? four operating divisions of the 
Department, dictated a need for a continuing study of the division 
organization. 

During the past 10 years the organization of the division changed 
from one in which the esxphasis ^ras upon individual program sections 
with all administrators reporting to the Division Director to the 
present organization based upon functions and corresponding bureaus 
and offices. 

A series of changes took place in an orderly faahion with the 
involvement of the total staff of the Division. 

A significant contribution to this effort came from a study con- 
ducted by the Oregon Center for Research and Development in 
State Leadership. 

During the Fall of 1968^ Florida was accepted as one of five pilot 
states to engage in a study of the structure at state level for 
Vocational Education and In the capability of such a structure to 
meet the demands for change in this important field of Education 
resulting from the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 and 
other federal legislation. These studies were conducted by the 
Center for Research and Development in State Education Leauiership, 
Teaching Research Division, Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Monmouth, Oregon through contract with the U. S. Office of 
Education. The study began December I6, 1968. 

In brief, the study involved a self analysis by the total Division 
staff following criteria furnished by the Oregon Center. On 
April 23, 2k y and 25, I9693, a team selected by the Center visited 
the Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education to study 
first hand its organization and operation. 

The recomnendatlons of the Oregon Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in State Leadership have provided the Division with signifi- 
cant guidelines in its reorgeuiization. 



IV. Projected Changes Foreseen in the Organization of the State 
Vocational Education Agency Over the Next Ten Years 

The role of the Florida Department of Education Is changing from 
a regulatory function to one in support of educational renewal. 

Under these conditions the Department of Education and the Division 
of Vocational Education will become: 
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A. More responsive to aad responsible for improved policy at 
the federal, state and local levels , and 

B. More involved in educational reneweil, the process whereby 
the gosQ-s and objectives of education ere continually 
modified to meet the changing needs of its clients and 
educational programs aie continually modified to facilitate 
the attainment of those objectives • 

Although staffing patterns may change , it is believed that the 
present organization based upon the mission of the Division and 
its major functions will continue to be viable and will adapt 
to changing emphases &s Florida moves into and through the next 
decade. 
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STATE PROGRAM PLANNING VIA PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES 

The foremost challenge confronting vocational 
education in the seventies is to maximize its 
productivity. To this end, an educational manage- 
ment structure must be fashioned that will make 
education and training more meaningful , more 
rewarding , more avialable , more relevant and more 
productive in terms of human resources and financial 
investnent . 

Most professional educators would not quarrel with the 
preceding statement. The general public's hue and cry for 
more accountability and an increased measure of confidence 
on the part of the educational institution at all levels 
have made educators sensitive to providing a more effective 
and responsible delivery mechanism. 

Thus, the point in question is not "what should education 
be about" but one of "how should education go about it;" that 
is, what management tool or technique should be employed to 
bring about the desired change? 

At a time when a morp sophisticated concept of education- 
al management and decision-making is coming of age, a systems 
approach to such management and decision-making processes, 
centering around performance based objectives, is rapidly 
gaining impetus. It is with regards to this systems approach 
as it relates to state program planning in vocational ednca- 
tion that the remainder of this paper will address itself. 
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A RATIONALE FOR i'^ERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES IN STATE PROGRAM 
PLANNING 

Although the concept of performance based objectives is 
not necessarily new in the business and industry management 
arenas, its application in educational planning is r^'^latively 
untested. In the context of this presentation let it suffice 
to define a performance based objective as follows: A state- 
ment that precisely indicates what is to happen and to what 
extent it is to happen within a specified time frame. 

In applying such a definition tc state educational 
program planning endeavors, it can and does facilitate the 
planning process and offers a mechanism for further decision- 
making tasks. 

Essentially r a planning process built upon performance 
based objectives offers the following advantages; 

' it provides specific direction with regards to what 
the State Educational Agency is about concerning its program 
management and responsibilities . For example^ a properly 
stated performance based objective that indicates that fifty 
new vocationally oriented auto mechanics programs will be 
implemented across the state during the 1973-74 school year 
forces a management agency to address itself to specific 
ways and means tc bring about such an outcome. Activities 
which cannot be directly related to the stated objective must 
be seriously questioned as to their legitimacy. Thus, such 
an approach to planning forces those who are doing the planning 
to think and act from a standpoint of productivity. 
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2. incorporates a philosoph y of participatory 
managemen t. In the process of identifying and stating 
performance based objectives ^ careful and analytical thinking 
from numerous sources is paramount. Withe jt the involvement 
and assistance of those who are charged with the responsibility 
of ikcccmplishing such objectives , i^uch a process is doomed to 
failure. Performance based objectives must be realistically 
stated and universally accepted on the part of the management 
staff it they are to be met. Such can only be assured through 
the i nvolvement of those to whom the objectives relate . 

3 . It. facilitates budgeting and priority ranking 
processes . As me-,:>:ioned previously, the concise and time- 
referenced stateraent of anticipated outcomes aids in 
determining appropriate and necessary activities for 
bringing about such desired change. Once such activities are 
identified, it becomes a mechanical process to cost out such 
activit i»^r> and match those costs with available or anticipated 
budget allotments. In the event of limited financial 
resources, a rank ordering of objectives can be made with 
regard to importance and/or preference, thus providing 
valuable insight concerning budget management decisions. 

4 . rt offers a mechanism for matching job requirements 
with personnel talents and interests , The identification of 
specifically designed activities which are essential for 
attaining the objectives set forth previously will give rise 
to position guides or job descriptions for existing ai J/or 
anticipated staff personnel. Pursuant to the development of 
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such position guides, it once again becomes a somewhat 
mechanical process of aligning existing staff talents and 
interests with the respective tasks. Such guides also 
provide the basis for the recruitment and selection of 
additional and replacement personnel. 

5, Tt provides the basic criteria for program and 
personnel appraisal . Perhaps one of the foremost advantages 
of a performance based objective planning concept is that it 
forces the early and objective statement of success criteria. 
Such success criteria^ quantified over time, provide the 
basis for an objective appraisal of program outcomes in 
terms of whether or not performance standards have been 
realized. Not only does the concept lend itself to terminal 
appraisal, but it provides a benchmark against which periodic 
progress readings can be made. 

Furthermore, such a planning concept provides the 
foundation for appraising the ef f ectivGness of staff personnel. 
Such appraisal should focus upon the exten*: to which 
objectives relate to the assigned tasks and responsibilities 
of each respective staf f person . Thus , appraisal is t«ased 
upon product rather than process criteria and affords 
optimum flexibility, innovativeness and creativity on the 
part of staff personnel in achieving the end result. It 
provides all parties concerned with a decision-making and 
managerial job. 

^ ' applicable at any management level . Educa- 

tional management employing the performance based objective 
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planning concept may be applied at any managerial level within 
the management structure. Adufiittedly , it must be used 
advisedly when such n management technique must link up with 
other managerial styles but still, at levels where independent 
management decision-makir.g occurs, such a system can stand 
alone and OF>erate effectively. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVE PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

As has been alluded to in numerous preceding statements, 

management via performance based objectives is a systems 

approach to management • Not only does this mean that such a 

system, when fully operative, flows in a logical, sequential 

fashion, but it also implies that in the process of adopting 

the system itself, there is a logically sequenced procedure. 

An illustration of such a procedure is uhown in the paradigm 

on page 6. 

A closer scrutiny of this mode 1 suggests that the 
initial point of departure in implementing a performance 
based objectives management concept is an objective ^nd factual 
assessment of immediate and anticipated needs to whi ch the 
respective educationa] program must relate. Such needs must 
be derived from a carefully designed and reliable data 
gathering system and, furthermore, must be expressed in 
terms of actual numbers of individuals to be served within 
various population groupings or age levels. An expression of 
such needs should be substantiated from available facts and 
information with respect to enrollment employment 
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A PROCESS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND INPLEMENTATION 
OF PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES IN 
STATE PROGRAM PLANNING 



STEP 1 



STEP 2 



STEP 3 



STEP4 



STE P 5 



NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 



STATEMENT 
OF 

OBJICTIVXS 



V 



PROGRAMS 
ACTIVITIES 



V 



VALIDITY 

TEST 

AGAINST 

OBJECTIVES 
! 

V 



STF.r6 



STEP 7 



5i 




COSTING 
OUT 
TOTAL 
PROGRAM 




5 



IMfLEMENTATlON 
PROCESS 



->- 
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needs and patterns, program availarility and any other 
demographic and/or econonic information deemed appropriate. 

The degree of accuracy with which such needs are 
determined is directly related to the ultimate success of a 
performanced based management structure. Insufficient or 
inaccurate initial information will give rise to a management 
structure that rriust function, m large part, on intuition and 
subjectivity which can only parallel a practice of management 
which hab foi too many years been an integral part of the 
educational process . 

Pursuant to the needs assessment phase, a statement of 
performanced based objectives becomes the next activity. As 
previously mentioned, such a statement of objectives must 
incorporate three essential components in order to be a 
valid statement: what is to be accomplished, to what extent 
is the accon^plishment to be realized, and by what specific 
point in time is such an accomplishment to be fulfilled. 
Input into the formulation of a statement of objectives should 
ho solicited from each respective staff member and qeneral 
concurrancc regarding the final draft of such a statement is 
desirable. The statement of objectives is, in actuality, a 
statement of success criteria or performance standards, thus 
such a statement should provide a basis for all ensuing 
activities in the initiation and r^doption of a performance 
based management structure * 

The remaining steps , namely three through seven as 
1 1 lustra ted in ♦'he model , evolve around the statemeiiL of 



objectives set forth in step two. Programs and activities 
should address themselves to the fulfillment of the stated 
objectives. If no relationship can be made between any given 
program or activity and one or more of the stated objectives, 
serious questions must be raised concerning such a program or 
activity's legitimacy in the management structure and whether 
or not it should be retained. 

The modification or redesign of an organizational 
structure may be dictated by the prograuns and activities 
identified in step three. By making a task analysis of what 
needs to be done, the resultant product should be an organiza- 
tional format that will enhance the efficient and effective 
realization of the desired outcomes. Again, let it be 
emphasized that any organizational format, irregardless of 
its design, must be oriented to productivity and not process 
in a performance based management structure. The determination 
of an acceptable organizational structure also provides impetus 
for the development of individual professional arid para- 
professional position gui dps and job descriptions . 

The implementation process, step five, is included as a 
means of providing the direction for flowing the performance 
based management structure into a currently operating 
management system. Such a change-over may require additional 
personnel , modified physical facilities , equipment, and 
supportive services, all important budgetary considerations. 

Costing out the implementation process provides a 
financial perspective of the entire concept and gives rise to 
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significance. Such results tend to reduce credibility gaps 
and increase levels of confidence on the part of educational 
managers regarding their ability to produce • 

Conversely, if the stated objectives were not fully 
realized, evidences should readily indicate why they were 
not realized and further analysis might dictate corrective 
measures which should be enacted,. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A management structure built upon performance based 
objectives offers educational managers a potent vehicle to 
affect change. It is built upon the concept of productivity 
and if properly and consistently administered, it can 
positively enhance both the efficiency and effectiveness of 
an educational entity. 

In state program planning the adoption of a management 
process founded upon performance based objectives provides 
educational managers many distinct advantages. 

1. Such a process places the educational manager in a 
truly leadership role in that he is plotting a course 
of action based upon carefully defined and 
documented societal and economic needs . 

2. It provides a mechanism for seeking, obtaining and 
justifying budget appropriations because budget 
control agencies can readily see what their 
investment is buying. If a stated need is not met 
due to inadequate funding levels ^ then the fault is 
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not that of the educationa component but becomes 
a state finance agency concern. A performance 
based management concept is an offensive rather than 
a defensive management tool. 

3. It provides a means for optimizing staff talents and 
abilities, 

4. It offers a built-in mechanism for periodically 
appraising the program effectiveness as a whole 
and/or any specific part thereof. 

5. It demands commitment in that an agency has, in 
essence, contracted with "John Q. Public" regarding 
what it will deliver within an expressed time frame. 

In employing such a management tool as the performance 
based objectives concept, certain essential ingredients must 
be assured. 

Such an approach to management if it is to be attempted, 
should enjoy the support of the total staff, especially the 
top decision maker. If such a management concept enjoys 
less than the most enthusiastic support of the chief 
administrator, the chances of such a concept being successful 
are minimal. 

Another essential ingredient is a commitment of the 
necessary time and resources to bring about such a management 
concept. A performance based management system doesn't just 
happen; it takes a lot of time and hard work on the part of 
each individual involved. An importcint point to emphasize, 
however, is that it takes an initial investment of time to 



save time . 

Finally, there is no short cut to adopting a performance 
based management concept. A consultant agency cannot do it 
effectively for another agency, a university grant or 
contract cannot accomplish it, nor can a specialist on a 
sraff be expected to fulfill such an assignment alone, 
/ach respective staff member must experience the discourage- 
ment and frustration which normally accompanies the adoption 
of such a concept. Ultimately, however, such discouragement 
and frustration should lead to a more totally informed and 
deeply committed staff with regards co the realization of the 
goals which they have set forth. 

Management by performance based objectives is a tool, 
which if properly employed, could move educational management 
at all existing levels into new dimensions of leadership and 
respectability through the assurance that it is systematically 
addressing the immediate and critical needs of society which 
will eventually enhance the welfare of mankind. 
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THE GREENING OF CAREER EDUCATION ♦ 



Jonathan Swift, the Satirist, wrote some time ago about Imaginary 
people who fought bloody wars among themselves over such esoteric 
considerations as whether an §gg should be opened from the big end 
or the little end. Over the years » the education world has had Its 
share of big-endlens and llttle-endlens. In the course of their trioal 
battles* some deep and painful wounds were Inflicted on both the Insti- 
tutions responsible for the education process and the people concerned 
with teaching and learning. 

The historical schism between the vocational education camp and the 
so-called academic camp Is a case in point. The labels » the snobbery » 
the reverse snobbery, and the "We-They" syndrome that marked the 
continuing conflict played havoc with human relationships among educational 
personnel — and more importantly* with the learning opportunities and 
developing life styles of young people In the classroom. 

Though the educational battleground may never be overgrown with roses, 
I think we have reached a kind of maturity In the education community 
a level of sophistication that permits us to view education not as a 



♦Prepared for delivery before National Leadership Development Seminar 

for State Directors of Vocational Education, Nashville, Tenn, Sept. 18, 1973, 
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series of separate enterprises but as a collaborative Independent 
venture aitde up of the sum of all of Its parts. With this maturity 
has also cone the ability — and the desire to sort out the big 
Issues from the paltry ones. In short, we are no longer willing to 
dissipate our energies and resources In determining from which end the 
egg should be opened. . 

Let me cite Just tw} examples of this collaborative movement which, I 
might add, the Federal government has had a hand In promoting: 

We see It In the new alliances formed In the area of teacher training. 
Where colleges once prepared teachers In Isolation from the school 
systems that employed them, the State agencies that accredited them, 
and the communities they served, there Is now a deliberate movement 
toward mutual and colleboratlve training programs toward a sharing 
of responsibility and resources. Efforts such as the Teacher Corps, the 
Career Opportunities Program .training In special education for the regular 
classroom teacher, and others have helped move teacher training out of 
the make-believe into the real world* Not too long ago that was considered 
a task as impossible as moving Lake Michigan to Arizona. 
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We also see a new camaraderie between Federal and State education agencies. 
Where once there was scant communication and token cooperation, we now 
have a variety of new alliances and partnerships. Much of the Improved 
relationship can be trt^ec^ to Title V of ESEA, a variety of formula 
grants under other legislation, and efforts to make effective use of 
discretionary funds. I can remember the time V7hen expecting State and 
Federal agencies to sit together in any meaningful joint venture was 
like expecting the Republicans and Democrats to hold a joint convention. 

The collaborative efforts, the pooling of talent in these areas pre- 
dictably led to a cooling of animosities. I would venture a guess that 
much the same thing is destined to occur among the disciplines that 
make up the components of Career Education. For Career Education In- 
troduces a new set of values and requires a new climate one in which 
there is no room for self serving dichotomies. 

It demands that the vocational educators and the academicians come 
together on a parity basis to blend their expertise. Not that there 
isn't room for a healthy back and forth, but developing the Career Education 
concept with any integrity means that all concerned must work side by 
side in mutual respect, not only for one another but for a movement which 
implies a whole new concept of what education ought to be. And that concept 
is designed to restructure the educational system to the extent that it 
is no longer locked into a two-belt conveyor system one geared to 
producing ''winners'' and the other adjusted to turning out "loosers.'' 
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Unfortunately » Career Education does not readily lend Itself to a one- 
sentence definition. It has^ lent Itself to a n\yr1ad of disparate 
definitions. The disparity was probably due to the fact that the term 
was thrust upon us with some abruptness and people developed their own 
••intuitive" and sometimes self-rerving notions of what it meant. 
Here was a perfect breeding ground for perpetuating the "We-They" 
struggle for t^^king myths and hardening them into dogma. If we in 
OE do have a mission* it is to see that this does not continue to happen. 

The one thing most current definitions have in common is that the purpose 
of Career Education is to establish a relationship between education and 
work. Beyond that, the goal is to make work whether it is for the 
purpose of earning a living, whether it is in service to one's home, 
one's family, one's community, or one's self become possible, meaningful, 
and satisfying to each individual • 

It is also generally agreed that Career Education takes place at all 
levels of education, starting with career awareness and progressing through 
an exploration of the woUd of work, decision making relative to educational 
needs, and finally preparatio'i for career proficiency. It allows for 
decisions at various stages, including new decisions in early or mid-career. 
It also provides for an understanding of the relationship between a career 
and one's life style. 

Yet, It seems to me that the consensus toward which we are moving in 
definitions and in rhetoric is sometimes at odds with the reality of 
what is happening out in the? field. It is part of my mission to prevent 
this from continuing. 
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In recent months, I have talked with numbers of people concerned with 
Career Education chief State school officers, some State and local 
vocational education directors, researchers, a host of concerned 
Individuals In academic quarters, and people influential in vocational 
education organizations. 

w'Tiev 1 n0vr tedrncu i> tnot tnorv i> Qreot wuncern tnat c^arccr ruUCaLiv/n 

Is being viewed by many in the education community as simply a rehashed 
working of vocational education an effort to enhance it and legitimize 
It. Well, Implicit In Career Education ^s^ an effort to enhance vocational 
education, but as a discipline In Its own r;ght which has a sizable 
contribution to make to the larger concept of Career Education, The 
advice I have received is to make sure that Careeer Ed is no^ vocational 
education by another name that vocational education is recognized as 
a discipline within Career Education just as are math, science, Fnqlish, 
and the social sciences. Frankly, it 1$ an Important part of my mission 
to see that vocational education does not dominate, control, or unduly 
Influence the Career Education concept. 

There are other things I have learned. One is that some folk in the 
academic world look askance at the whole movement. They see it as a 
rejection of the liberal, humanistic tradition of education in favor of 
a strictly pragmatic approach focusing on employment and income and meeting 
manpower needs. This attitude, I think, indicates either a failure to do 
one's homework or that some highly credentialed practitioners are educated 
beyond their capacity to learn. 
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As 1 se« It, If Career Education is to serve Its purpose, U must be 
recognized that many components contribute to a meanlnqful career and all 
of the re>»ards that accompany 1t. An Individual, no matter at wh^^t level 
he enters the job market. If he Is to enjoy the hioher quality of life 
requires skills In communication and computing, an attitude compatible 
with good n^ntAl AnH physical healthssnd skills in human interactions. 
To pursue satisfying work et any leve^ requires a familiarity with science 
and technology* the ability and knowledge necessary to function as a 
citizen, exposure to art forms and an appreciation of beauty »and an 
element of self awareness. This Is far from rejection of the human 
tradition. On the contrary, It supports it and carries it further by 
saying thiSt Intelligent career choices enhance an individual's opportunities 
to pursue a meaningful life. 

There 1s nothing to rule out the study of history or English or bioloqy 
or philosophy for their own sake for the simple reason that one is 
desirous of learning them. And the student with a deep and abiding interest 
in any subject area has a disservice perpetrated upon him if he does not 
have the added advantage of exploring related career opportunities. 

No, Career Education, when properly articulated, understood and implemented, 
does not stifle academic or Intellectual achievement. A significant part 
of my mission has to do with reeducating those academicians who have been 
reluctant to take a hard look at the world around them so that they 
can relate their work to it. 
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I have also learned and this, as you rr-ight suspect, I learned early in 
the game that most minority groups, especially the poor, are suspicious 
of Career Education, They fear it 1s a design to feed the^ into service 
occupations while middle-and upper-class majority groups are directed 
Into colleges where they can prepare for well -paying jobs. It seems to 
me that exposure to alternatives in the world of work, opportunities to 
get **hands on" experience from real -world situations, or the chance to 
explore intellectually demanding careers brings a new dimnension to the 
minority experience. 

Properly applied, Career Education will become a vehicle for directing 
mcr'* young people from minority groups into the work world or into our 
colleges. It will do this by preparing them at an early age by Intro- 
ducing them to the opportunities open to then. Many of the young people 
for whom Career Education can open new worlds are the very same youth 
who are presently dropping out of high school or graduating without a 
marketabfO skill or a career goal. 

If the purpose and function of Career Education is not understood or is 
deliberately ignored, there is a real danger that the fears expressed bv 
minority groups will be realized. It is mission to rrake certain that 
these fears are not realized. 
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I have also learned that some poople see Career Educatlor as a scheme 
to force early carter decisions. On the contrary, It is an effort to 
expose people at a very early age to the vast variety of opportunities 
open to them. As someone recently said: Failure to teach decision-making 
in relation to work situations is -ike forbidding a youth to date until 
he is 21. The intention is to keep options open, but the result is often 
the opposite a liaison with the first person available after the bars 
arc let down. 

These are some of the doubts I have encountered. And they are not ill- 
founded or foolish as long as misinformed or ill-informed school and non- 
school people continue to flounder with an ill -defined concept. The 
floundering Is, In a way, understandable because during the early growth 
of the Career Education movement the Office of Education sought to 
avoid a prescriptive and premature definition which might stifle creativity 
and diversity. 

But the time has come for us to assume a national leadership role and to 
set down some ground rules, for we have found that in some cases creativity 
often meant doing a cosmetic Job on old existing programs and masquerading 
thtm ai c«rffr educattcn. 

And diversity sometimes became debauchery with a few people rushinq into 
something that exhibited little commitment to anything beyond the 
acquisition of Federal or State Jollars. 
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Of course, it 1s not my Intent to Imply that deception was the name of the 
game. Far from it. Most people who either developed new programs or 
revamped old ones made an honest effort to fit into a range of activities, 
aimed at giving young people the tools to make better choices about their 
career. As you know, some of the States and soigne local school systems 
developed highly sophisticated programs. And many of these we think will 
hold up under criteria currently being developed. 

In spite of these and other encouraging events, we are still handicapped 
by a fact I mentioned earlier that over the past few years Career 
Education has come to mean different things to different people. Everyone 
seems to be doing his own thing. 

From the Federal perspective, the new Center for Career Education (CCE) is 
faced with the problem of supporting activities designed to bring a greater 
measure of order to the Career Education movement. This is primarily because: 

Career Education is receiving wide attention, and a wide variety of 
programmatic efforts to Incorporate Career Education in the schools 
and colleges is being made. This situation poses a problem for 
Federal policy-making. On the one hand, any effort to construct a 
single definition runs the risk of stifling the creativity which is so 
important a part of educational reform. On the other hand, without 
%om common understanding as to the meaning and purpose of Career 
tducitlon, confuBlon and fraqminUtion of effort will result. 
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Consequently • a concise operational effort will be undertaken, thereby 
assuring a more effective leadership role for the Federal government 
That effort will facilitate discussion and sharpen both the Issues and 
the operational positions. The process will further refine the Career 
Education concept through a synthesis and exploration of major variants, 
and In so doing build constituent support and clarify the major issues 
to be addressed during major instal lational activities. 

At the same time that this conceptual analysis and site diagnosis effort 
is taking place, pre-installation activities will be undertaken. These 
will Involve a needs assessment by each State education agency, the 
development of networks of two-year and four-year post-secondary insti- 
tutions in Career Education, the initiation of teacher training and 
staff development activities in IHE and LEA consortia, and the development 
of an information system which will enable the Office of Education to 
provide assistance to States, schools, and colleges interested in 
beginning or enhancing Career Education initiatives. 

The purpose of these activities is to begin the development of a support 
system in preparation for installation of comprehensive Career Education 
efforts on a national scale based upon the data developed from this 
diagnostic analysis. States will be able to determine their needs and 
assess their capacity not only for participation in the national 
installation program but also to increase or begin initiatives of 
their own. Postsscondary institutions are In a wide range of postures 
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vis-a-vis Career Education and must be encouraged to begin an exchange 
of Information on an organized basis and to seek effective ways to 
coordinate thair efforts with school systems. Since staff is the key 
to any program Initiative in Career Education, efforts must be encouraged 
to devise staff training programs and the materials needed for training, 
and to do so by supporting consortia arrangements among school systems 
and universities and colleges. And information containing comprehensive 
illustrations of successful Career Education practices and processes 
must be made available to the field as a major form of OE developmental 
assistance. We firmly believe in the journal of negaptive finding-knowing 
what not to do can be as helpful as knowing what to do. 

Please remember that particular attention to a coordinated, carefully 
defined and focused effort in Career Education was first made possible with 
the creation of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education in the Office 
of Education.. The Bureau was established under authority of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. It officially came into being on May 17, 1973. 

At the same time, the Center for Career Education was established within the 
new Bureau. The Center has been given responsibility to according to 
the Federal Register — "plan, develop, and coordinate all Career Education 
programs within the Office of Education.'* The present planning activities 
require the Center staff, to develop a set criteria to be used in 
identifying Career Education activities first in OE and then in the 
field. 
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We are doing this In concert with all of the Oeputyshlpi that have an 
Interest or Investmtnt In Career Education, with the staff of the Assista^it 
Secretary for Education, Sidney P. Marland, and with the Career Education 
Task Force of the National Instituta of Education, 

It Is safe to say that no effort In OE ovtr the lait two years has had 
so many units within the Office feeling a sense of ownership as has the 
Career Education notion. I am sure that much the same thing Is happening 
In the field everybody seems to own or want a piece of the action. This 
situation has Its good points and Its bad points, but from an administrative 
view. It demands rigorous coordinating efforts. The criteria to which I 
referred represent a first but important step in "getting It all together 
In the Office of Education,'* 

While the criteria are not finalized, I think they can give you a clear 
notion of the direction in which we are moving. Let me paraphrase from 
the official document setting forth the criteria: 

In accordance with the agreement reached among OE, NIE, and the Office 
of the Assistant Secratary for Education, Career Education 1i a major 
Education Diy1s.1on themr for malcing education consistent with the needs 
of society and its mambers. (The Education Division includes OH, NIE 
and the Fund for the Imp vement of Postsecondary Education) These 
major objectives of Career Education have been agreed upon: 

1. To Improve the quality of career choice. 

2. To Improve individual opportunities for career entry. 

3. To improve individual opportunities for care^ir progression. 
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All of these goalSi especially the third, require the Involvement 
of cimr segments of society In addition to the education sector. 
Nevertheless, the education sector has specific responsibilities 
In Insuring attention to the qualitative aspects of career choices. 
It Is also responsible for preparing students for career entry end 
enabling them to make and prepare for subsequent choices and progress 
In careers. Accordingly, the following criteria are considered 
Instrumental to the fulfillment of OE's contribution to the goals of 
Career Education. They will be used to identify OE Career Education 
initiatives: 

There are three types of projects. The first will be designated a 
"Comprehensive Career Education Project." It must contain alj_ of the 
following objectives: 

1. To develop and expand the career awareness of all students in 
the educational levels servifd. 

2. To provide all students in the educational levels served with 
opportunities for detailed exploration and/or specific and general 
Knowledge and skill attainment in a career of their choice through 
in-school and out-of-school activities. 

3. To provide career oriented guidance and counseling to all 
students in the educational levels served. 

4. To provide career placement services to students leaving 
educational programs at any level to Insure that each such student 
enters or returns to either a job, further formal education, or 

a specific alternative life experience designed in terms of the 
individuaVs career development. 
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5. To Improve the cognitive and affective perfonnance of all 
students In the educational levels served by restructuring the 
curriculum to focus all subjects around a career development theme. 

6. To provide training for ec'yucatlonal personnel to Improve their 
capability to design, operate, and/or evaluate those aspects of 
^ucatlonal programs v^fhlch meet the preceedino objectives. 

A second type of project will be designated a "Career Education Support 
System Project" if it contains one or more of the following as its only 
objective or objectives: 

1. To provide training for educational personnel to improve their 
capability to design, operate, and/or evaluate those aspects of 
educational programs and experiences which meet one or more of the 
objectives enumerated In the "Comprehensive Career Education Project" 
design. 

2. To design, develop, test, demonstrate, or disseminate curriculum 
materials the specific purpose of which is to enhance those aspects 
of educational programs and experiences which meet one or more 

of the objectives in the "Comprehensive" design. 

3. To design, develop, test, demonstrate, or disseminate rr^nagei..ent 
materials the specific purpose of which is to enhance those aspects 
of educational programs and experiences which meet one or more of 
the objectives in the "Comprehensive" design. 

A third type of project will be "Career Education Related" and will have 
more limiteci goals. It will be so designated if: 

ERLC 
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1. It contains one or more, but not all, of the objectives in 
the "Comprehensive" design or 

2. It contains one or more of the "Comprehensive" objectives but 
attempts to serve only some students in the educational levels served. 
(E.G. a school English department attempts to make Us curriculum 
career oriented although the other academic departments in the school 
do not; or a specific vocational program adds a career development 
dimension to its courses while the rtmainder of the school maintains 
the traditional academic-vocational split.) 

3. It contains, as only a portion of its objectives, one or more of 
the objectives In the second design the "Support System" group 
of projects. 

Running through the criteria I have Just read is a recurrent phrase 
"students at all educational levels." That should tel i you that we are 
not restricting our concerns to elementary and secondary schools. A ^jreat 
deiil needs to be done at thu* college and university level and certainly 
within tne two-year colleges. Pressure for career oriented curriculums is 
coming as much from students in postsecondary institutions as from anyone else. 
They have a heavy Investment in their college educations and they want 
them relevant, they want them to pay off in terms of a worthwhile career 
and satisfying lifestyle. Institutions of higher education also will 
certainly be Involved in the training and retraining of educational personnel. 
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Obviously, I am at? >>t1ng to cover a lot of ground here, and I think I 
have described the Office of Education's stance to date on Career 
Education as best I can. I have shared with you certain decisions though 
they have not been cotnpletely finalized. Now I would like to touch upon 
the role of vocational educators. 

Over a period of time, I have worked with many vocational educators, 
especially those Involved in personnel development activities under Part F 
of the Education Professions Development Act. One of the most important things 
I found out Is that the concerned vocational educator Is perpetually 
Involved In efforts to Improve his discipline. And that, it seems to me, 
is one of the most significant contributions the vocational educator can 
make to developing the Career Education concept. At the State level, I would 
say that you must assume leadership in problem areas where you have both 
authority and expertise. 

For Instance: 

-How do you provide for effective linkages and articulation with trade 
schools, apprenticeship arrangements, manpower development and training 
efforts, adult and continuing education programs, especially for minority 
groups and the poor? 

-In view of oversized classes in most voc-ed facilities, how do you 

provide for optimum utilization of equipment and space? 

-What progress are you making with cooperative education? 

-What are you doing to reach out into business and Industry to ascertain 

that training is appropriate? Are advisory committees being used 

effectively? 
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-How are you evaluating placement efforts? What kind of follow-up 
activities are you conducting, Including follow-up on upward mobility? 
-What Influence do you use to determine the location of voc-ed schools? 
I know of a number of schools that have been constructed at the city- 
suburban border, making It difficult for the Inner-city poor to get there. 
-How many students are still being trained for a single career — a 
lifetime occupational role, in spite of evidence that Increasing numbers 
of workers feel -locked In'' and desire early and mid-career changes? 
-Are women, minor t> people, or the poor, le'i Into stereotyped roles and 
prepared for stero typed Jobs? 

These are some of the questions facing Career Education, and certainly 
you know them well. Yet these are examples of areas in which your discipline 
— and in some cases related disciplines-- have serious obligations. These 
are areas that have much to do with the success of all of Career Education. 

fcfhile you examine your discipline, let me assure you^ at the Office of Education 
we also are examining ours. We call ours "bureaucracy," and it, as you well 
know. Is closely related to another discipline -- economics. Or» to be more 
precise, finances. Let me tell you where we stand. 

As you know, most of what is called Career Education now Is funded In either 
NIE and OE. In OE the major emphasis has been through Parts C and D and 
I of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1908. These are administered through 
the Division of Vocational r^esearch in the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education. And this has been a thorn in the side of some vocational 
educators. In Fiscal Year 1974, and thereafter, the vocational education 
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money will be used for strictly vocational education projects, though these 
projects* If they meet certain criteria, could become an Important component 
of the Career Education design either In support systems or CE related 
categories. 

I should hasten to add that Career Education projects currently funded under 
Part D will continue to be supported under the same authority for the agreed 
upon term. And the Cotrriiss loner's share of Part C the OE discretionary 
part will be us^d for applied studies In vocational education. 

Federal options for Career Education expenditures for Fiscal Year 1974 and 
after are affected by a number of constraints beyond the control of the Center 
for Career Education and the Office of Education. The most salient of those 
is appropriations. The FY 74 estimates included a Career Education Hnf term 
of $14 million under authority of the Cooperative Research Act. The House 
appropriation bill did not Include this item. Although there is reason to 
hope that the Senate may act to restore at Ittst part of this appropriation, 
the final figure coming out of a House-Senate conference committee is likely 
to be considerably less than originally expected. Whatever money Is 
appropriated probably will not be available to us bf^jre November or December. 

In any case, we are going ahead with our planning, and I would like to share 
with you some of our ideas as to the general direction in which we hope to 
move. 
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As I explained earlier, we are setting up certain criteria for determining 
what legitimately can be supported as Career Education. In conjunction with 
the National Institute of Education, the Center for Career Education initially 
win use Its limited resources to provide the developmental impetus and 
cross-boundary perspective necessary to advance the Implementation of the 
Career Education effort. 

Obviously, funds available In FY 74 and 75 will allow direct funding of a 
very small number of State, regional, and local programs. That support will 
be limited to pre-Ynst^sllation activities. And. as I have already indicated, 
much of our energiy wil J be devoted to surveying and evaluating what has 
already been developed over the past two years. To put it another way. 
the bulk of FY 74 funds earmarked specifically for Career Education will 
be spent on trying to identify various approaches that have been developed. 
on getting people together to examine these approaches, and on determining 
what facilities should be funded in FY 75. During this entire period, we 
win be working closely with practitioners in the field, seeking their 
comments, their advice, and their expertise. 

One thing of which I am certain is thdt Career Education, by its very nature, 
is one of the most difficult challenges OE has had to face. Yet. it clearly 
addresses itself to a pressing need one which more and more young people 
are Identifying as a need. 

The Invitation to speak here specifically asked that I suggest some admin- 
istrative and organizational strategies which State education agencies could 
adopt in crder to implement Career Education programs. 
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I think I have Implied one strategy when I said that Career Education is of 
an inter-disciplinary nature and vocational education is a contributing 
discipline. At the risk of putting some noses out of joint, I would recommend 
that the State person coordinating Career Education efforts be an indivsdusl 
with a multi-disciplinary background and approach. Ideally, he or she should 
be a person designated to v^rk out of the office of the superintendent or 
be his assistant for Curriculum, Instruction, or Elementary Secondary . 
or Postsecondary Education. It is my firm conviction thrd Career Education 
cannot and will not becomt the private domain of vocational education or nny 
other single discipline if we expect it to succeed. 

Certainly, the experience and knowledge of vocational educators will contribute 
greatly to the development and operation of the concept, but the very 
essence of Career Education is that It touches and reaches Into all areas of 
learning. 

Now, you must decide in your own mind whether this threatens or enhances 
vocational education or vocational educators, i see opportunities for 
enhancement opportunities for contributing to the mainstream of every State 
department on a parity basis with every other segment of the Department. 

Other administrative and organizational strategies? 

-Those that are necessary to move us into an open entrance-exit system- 
permitting an In-and-out movement for students stsirting, perhaps, in 
Junior high school and extending through adult education. 

-Those changes necessary to permit students to combine school with work. 
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-Those that Introduce perfor??tance based criteria for evaluating students, 
teachers, counselors, supervisors, administers and, yes, superintendents. 
-Strategies necessary to include students, teachers, parents, and the 
corrmunlty in educational planning and decision making whether it is at the 
elementary level or at the adult education lev^l. 

I could go further. State departments and local education agencies need to 
work out additional cooperative arrangements with institutions that train 
educational personnel. The goal is to be the master of your own fate and 
that can't happen unless all have a say in how all personnel are either trained 
or retrained in in-service programs. 

Lastly, there 's a need for strategies that will guarantee a commitment 
to the Career Educatin concept ^ a willingness to contribute to its further 
development. While the Office of Education can provide a certain Impetus we 
know that the real development will be at the State and local levels. That's 
where the decisions that affect the ^wtrydsiy life of teachers and students are 
really made. 

It Is relatively easy for me to talk ebout necessary power rearr^i^nqement and 
changes. Some of them are difficult to m^Jce. Certainly changes do not come 
more easily at the Federal level than they do at the State level. Yet we 
have been able to do some of the things ihat I am suggesting you undertake. 
For one thing, those of us specifically Involved with Career Edcuation have 
established an excellent relationship with other units within the Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education. And we have had immeasurable assistance 
from the people who administer Parts C, D, and I of the Vocational Education 
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Amendments. Yet U is clearly understood 1n OE that vocational education Is 
but one component of Career Education. I think that each iunit has a respect 
for Its own discipline and for the other fellow's discipline. This kind of 
understanding and respect enables us to work together on a parity basis and 
move ahead In harmony. 

I am certain that the same kind of harmony can extend to our relationships 
with the State education agencies, end especially the vocational education 
family, for SEAs must be directly Involved, particularly In determining their 
own needs and in building their own capacity for exerting leadership in the 
Career Education movement. 

This has been a lengthy presentation but if I have been lengthy I hope 
I have also beefi enlightening. 
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IMPROVING ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 
OF STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

OR 

IOWA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The presentation in the next twelve minutes will cover a period of time 
starting with the Smith-Hughes Act to the present. In fact to relate the 
actions taken over this period of time relates quite well tl^e development of 
the administrative activities to provide a sianageable means of state admin- 
istration of the vocational educational effort in the state of Iowa* This 
presentation could be expanded and developed into a three hour graduate 
course offered by a state university. What I will present today is a brief 
overview. 

In reviewing the state vocational administrative structure ten years ago, 
it well met and ^^eflected the Smith-Hughes Act. We implemented very well the 
intent and purpose of that time. At that point in tiiae we believed the pur- 
pc e was to supervise imd monitor vocational education programs. Our division 
staff was identified with the typical categorical funding pattern — 
agriculture, home economics, trade and industry, office education and dis- 
tributive education. During this time vocational (: duration was aimed toward 
program development separate and apart from the rest of education. Smith- 
Hughes type of federal legislation greatly contributed to the chasm that 
occurred in attempting to educate the whole person in total education. 

In 1962 the Manpower Development Training Act was passed and for the 
first time legislation became available which directed vocational education 
training to be people oriented rather than program oriented. Most vocational 
educators felt that MDTA (sometimes referred to as **More Damn Trou'jie Ahead'*) 
was no more than a %and-£JLd" vocational program and in two or three years 



would disappear. Under MDTA training it was inmiediately recognized that the 
student required more than just skill training in order to be acceptable at 
the job entry level. 

The Vocational Act of 1963 was passed by Congress and implied many changes 
shoula be taken - five years later the Amendments of 1968 mandated a change to 
be made from program needs to individual or student needs. The 1968 Amendments 
also eliminated categorical funding for special occupational groups. 

In 1965 the State Legislature of Iowa passed legislation that created not 
less than four or more than twenty postsecondary area schools in our state. 
Since Icwa had no vocational postsecondary schools the action within the state 
to create area schools moved quickly and created what we now have as fifteen 
postsecondary or area schools. The state also at this time ha3^ number of 
postsecondary junior colleges and by law these were linked with the area 
vocationaJ. schools to create in our state the first comprehensive community 
colleges . 

All of the before mentioned circumstances contributed to and influenced 
the restructuring of the Vocational Education Division of the Department of 
Public Instruction. In Iowa the State Board of Public Instruction acts as 
the State Board of Vocational Education and Area Schools as well as elementary 
and secondary public educafon. 

In 1968 the state superintendent requested that the Vocational Education 
Diviiiion evaluate its operation and recommend changes that we felt would 
better meet the needs of the 1968 Amendments and would also assist our 
division staff in providing leadership and consultative services to the public 
schools at th3 elementary-secondary and postsecondary levels. Since we^weje 
vocatiLonal educators, we set up a task force within our division made up •)!: 
the he£id supervisors of the occupational units and approached the effort in 
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a problem solving manner r 



1. 



Define the function or purpose 



2. 



Develop ideal solution 



3. 



Develop practical solution 



4. 



Do it that way 



At this point it was very difficult to apply to ourselves what we were 
recommending all others in vocational education use as a system of problem 
solving. A practical solution was agreed upon and the restructuring of our 
division was made, (See Appendix I and II) At: this time the Vocational 
Education Di-'/lsion was renamed the Career Education Di^/ision to add thrust 
find assist the Department in the Career Educar.ion movement. This allowed us 
to f.mplement the Amendments of 1968 in its brcadest concept: which we in Iowa 
felt was the intent of Congress and HEW. The renaming of zhc division also 
caused confusion in the field since our division continued to conduct all 
vocational education offerings as well as promote the career development 
concept to all educational efforts at all educational levels. 

Additional services such as Special Needs, Guidance, Certification and 
Approval, etc., (See Appendix III), are performed by consultants attached 
to the other branches (See Appendix IV) . 

We feel that the present organisational structure outlined has operatctd 
quite well over the past four years. As we all know the persons performing 
the tasks indicated in the operational chart is the key to success of the 
operation. The consultants assigned to the opcirational s^irvlces or units 
are vocational educators with specialities in various occi^pations. This ^ 
expertise is interch/inged in an assistive manner between f)er^d.ce» of the 
division and departments We also determined the need for division management, 
planning an:^^revlew. This is ^accotrpllshed by having weekly management staff . \ 
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meetings of the chiefs of the division services and chiefs of periphery support 
services such as fiscal control, special needs, guidance, supp lenient ary (adult) 
education, and data processing. We also, on occafiion, as the problem under 
consideration dictates expand the management staff meetings to include orher 
personnel in the department. 
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ADDITIONS TO ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 



1. Special Needs - 



2. Guidance 



3. Certification 
and Approval 



4, PUnt and 
Facilities 



5. Fiscal 
Af fai rs 



6. Health 

Occupations 



Special Needs activities pertaining to the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped under the Act are being served 
by a Special Needs Section in the Pupil Personnel 
Services Branch (5F). Currently the staff consists 
of three professional persons. 



Career Guidance activities are 
a professional staff member of 
Section 1n the Pupil Personnel 



being coordinated by 
the Guidance Services 
Services Branch (5E). 



Activities relative to this area are assigned to a 
professional s'laff member of the Education Profes- 
sional Oevelopfnent Section of the Instruction and 
Professional Education Branch (4D). 

Activities in this area are coordinated hy a profes- 
sional staff member who Is assigned to th$ School 
Plant Facilities Section of the Administration 
Branch (2L>. 

Fiscal matters pertaining to secondary and postsecondary 
career education programs, services, and activities are 
handled by personnel in the Fiscal Control Section of 
the Area Schools and Career Education Branch (6N). 

Provisio;i has been made for the employment of a health 
consultant wh^ will be a member of the Postsecondary 
Career Education Section of the Area Schools and Career 
Educatloi's Branch (6L). This state consultant will 
coordinate the work of the Career Education Division 
relative to health occupations with the health uccupa- 
tion'> unit of the University of Iowa, under a contract 
with the Career Education Division. . . 
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SUPPORT SERVICES SECTION 



Function 



A^gct Dcvelopwnt 



Rasponalblllty 

Develop program cost 
guidelinea relative to 
career education. 



Assiat in consulting with 
L.E.A.'s in the prepara- 
tion of budgets. 

Receive and review budget 
submitted by L.E.A. *s. 



Recouiend career program 
budgets. 



Procedure 

Analyze costs of personnel, equip- 
ment facilities, supplies and aateriais 
and other program related costs to 
guide budgetary decisions. Use the 
expertise of career consultants 
personnel, advisory connnittees , post 
fiscal records and program projections 
in such analysis. 

Make available to consultants, resource 
materials for use in assisting L.E.A. 's 
in budget preparation. 

Review budgets in terms of program 
cost guidelines. Maintain a log of 
budget requests. Receive budfet 
proposnxs directly from L.E.A. 
administration. 

Formulate and submit budget reconniendr, - 
tion with backup taatGrials to Director 
of Career Education for action. 

Use projected plan of activities in 
developing Career Education Division budget 



Developing and recommend- 
ing Career Education 

Division budget (in of f ice) Solicit budget needs from services 

within Division. Work in conjunc 
tion with Administrative Services. 
Submit recommendations with backup 
material to Director of Career 



Platming 



Recommend allocation of 
funds 



Identifying and project- 
ing needs of employers 
and individuals. 



Maintaining Career 
Education Division goals/ 
objectives 



Review total program budgets and funds 
available for allocation as a base 
for recomroendaf ions to be submitted 
to Director of Career Education. 

Establish and maintain working rela- 
tionships with othei agencies, 
institutions and organizations for 
thci purpose of obtaining information 
relative to needs. Develop procedures 
and format to institute these activities 

Evaluate and revise current goals/ 
objectives in light of new legislation 
and changini^ needs of society. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES SECTION (ccTit) 
Function ReBponsiblllty 
Planning (Cent) Up-dating state plans. 

nisseittlnatiug planning 
iufctssAfLon . 



Procedure 

Periodically give attention to revising 
the plans for career education that 
have been adopted by the state board. 
Solicit suggestions froni sources that 
will aid in up-dating the plan. 

Establish channels through which 
planning information should be directed 
Organize materials for users. Direct 
materials to prospective users. 



Coordinate career ec.. a- Develop working relationships, 

ation planning with over- Utilize data from these sources, 

all ^partmental planning Participate in joint-planning acti- 

an^ liev^lopiicnt se*:cion vities. Provide information to 

and th* state office otheis. 
tor {^lacning and program- 
■ling. 



1^ vtfftxUo c xcru • 



program operation and 
effectiveness. 



Stimulate the preparation of torms 
guides and procedures for follow-up. 
Determine reliability and validity of 
follow-up results . 



Assess attrition in 
career programs. 



Ascertain program effec- 
tiveness in meeting needs 
* of individuals and 
eoployers • 



Make recommendations, based 
on evaluation findings ^ 



Establish procedure for identifying, 
dropouts. Collect and analyze iniorr\ 
tion about dropouts. 

Determine the degree to which a 
program Is meeting its objectives and 
goals (see item !i belov). Survey 
employers for success of graduates. 
Foi low-up of graduates. 

Formulate and submit recommendations 
to Director of Career Education for 
action. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES SECTION (cont.) 



yuaction 

Bvaliiatlon 

(Cotit) 



Responsibility 

Develop evaluation proce*- 
dures and terhniques. 



Proc< ure 

Determine purpose of evaluaclon. 
Develop criteria for program 
evn^aatlon. Collect information 
relative to evaluation from other 
agencies, institu:lons a-^d organiza- 
tions. Develop instruments to be 
used in evaluation. 



Research 



measuring program effec- 
tiveness* 



Stimuli 
res ear c: 



and encourage 



Pi o vide ftcdbcick. iiiformaC iun gained 
through follow-up and evaluation 
efforts. 

Involve appropriate personnel in 
institutions, or«;anizat ions and 
agencies in research activities. 
Cite research needs. 



^'^dentify potential research Maintain contacts with business, 
problems industry and educational institu- 

tions. Develop potential list of 
research problems. Establish 
priorities . 



Collect and disseminate 
resesrch information 



Coordinate development of 
career education informa- 
tion. 



Develop techniques and procedures 
for collection, classification, 
summarization, tabulation, storr»ge, 
retrieval and dissemination of 
information on employment opportuni- 
ties, human resources and training. 
Maintain continuous irveiUnry of 
available data . 

i^'nrk wich other agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations, Dovelnp 
criteria and evaluate appropriate- 
ness of information. Establish 
dissemination network. 



Coordinate research 
<:!tivltiefl with other 
agencies , institutions , 
ftad organizatlona. 

Provide coneultative 
services In regerd to 

eparat ion of research 
proposals and research 
nethodology. 



Participate in inter-group planning. 
Participate in cooperative research* 
Maintain avenues for exchange of 
information. 

Provide guidelines for preparation of 
research proposals. Provide informa- 
tion regarding related studies and 
resource materials. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES SECTION (cont.) 



Function 

Reaearch 

(Cont) 



Reaponalbllitv 



Procedure 



Curriculum 



Conduct Intra-organlzatlonal Establish methods for conducting 
research research. Identify research 

problems • 

Review and recommend action As stated in State Plan. 

for funding of research 

proposals. 



Develop "basic," "sug^as- 
ted*' statewide curriculum 
guidelines for existing, 
new and emerging programs. 



Coordinate curriculum 
activities for career edu- 
cation with other re- 
sources • 



Assist in crwsulting with 
L.E.A.'s on curriculum, 
equipment, and facilities. 

Collect and diSBemlAate 
curriculum research and 
materials. 



Consult with L.E.A. 's on 
youth organizations. 



Make analyses of occupations. 
Work with instructional personnel, 
consultants, and advisory committees. 
Develop suggested objectives, curric- 
ulum content, and resource units. 
Print and disseminate guidelines. 

Organize meetings, task force 
assignments, and the like between 
educators and persons knowledgeable 
about content that should be 
included in career programs. Main- 
tain contact with institutions, 
organizations, and agencies concerned 
with curricula. Keep abreast of other 
curriculum activities within the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Provide appropriate materials and 
information for use by consultants 
when working with L.E.A. *s. 

Collect curriculum and related 
materials from in-state and out- 
of-state sources. Develop techniques 
and procedures for the collection, 
classification, summarization or 
tabulation, storage, retrieval , and 
dissemination of curriculum research 
and materials. Conduct a continuous 
inventory of available data and 
research o^i curriculum fxom insti- 
tution, agencies, and organizations. 
Establish a network of users. 

Assist in collecting and disseminating 
instructional content , evaluating 
operation of program, and developing 
policy relating to state administrator 
of youth organizations. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES SECXrON (cont.) 



function 
Reporting 



Responelbllltv 



Procedure 



Assist in establishing dara Provide expertise for design of data 
collection system. collection systems to Insure 

compatibility between information 
collected and the formulation of 
state and federal career education 
reports, - 



Formulate reports 



Disseminate reports. 



Obtain and Interpret information from 
administrative service and other 
sources to complete required state 
and federal career education reports 
and special reports as needed. 

Establish channels through which 
information should be directed. Direct 
materials to prospective users. 



Teacher 
education 



Assist in contracting for. Provide budgetary, curriculum, 
teacher education services, research, and evaluation information 

and services. 



Plant Facilities 



Assist in organizing 
conferences , workshops , 
etc. 



Assist in analysis of 
school sites and plants. 

Assist in conducting 
school surveys 



Assist in projecting 
needs 



Provide timetable information to 
coordinate these activities. Provide 
resource infonliatlon regarding curric- 
ulum, research, and evaluation. 

Assist in developing criteria and 
procedures to be used in this analysis. 

Provide Information relative to 
program expansions or reductions based 
on annual and five year plans. 

Provide information relative to program 
expansions or reductions based on anim.d 
and five year plans. 
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ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY SECTION 



Function 



Keaponsibllltles 



Procedures 



Budget Dttvelopttent 



Assist plFAnlng In 
developing program 
cost gxii.dellnes rela-* 
tlve to career education. 

Consult with L.E.A. *s In 
the preparation of 
budgets. 



Assist planning In 
reviewing budget sub- 
mitted by L.E.A. 's. 



Collect program cost information. 
Make judgements regarding relevance 
of equipment, facilities, etc. to 
program objectives and costs. 

Contact administrative and instruc- 
tional personnel relative to those 
items to be Included in the budget. 
Make available resource materials to 
guide development of budgets. 

When requested, participate in review 
of budgets. 



Assist planning In 
recorsnendlng Career 
Education Division budget 
(In office). 



Prepare, on the basis of past exper- 
iences and projected activities, the 
budget needs as perceived by members 
of this staff. 



Assist planning in 
recoonendlng allocation 
of funds. 



Prepare back-up material for suggest- 
ing allocation of funds. 



Planning 



Assist planning in 
Identifying and project- 
ing needs of employers 
and individuals. 

Assist planning In main- 
taining Career Education 

Division ^oals/obiectives. 

Assist planning iu up- 
dating state plans. 



Assist planning In 
disseminating planning 
Information. 



Meet with employers, school personnel 
and other groups to ascertain educa- 
tional needs. Submit findings and 
information to planning. 

Interpret changing needs of business. 
Industry, etc. to the planning group. 



Be alert to gathering information 
which ha?> implications for needed 
plan changes. Aid through discussions 
and committee work to formulate new 
plans. 

Assist in development of dissemination 
channels. Consult with users relative 
to the adaptation of planning Informa- 
tion to their needs. 



When requested, participate in review 
of budgets. 



Evaluation 



ERIC 



Assist planning in 
follow-up of program 
operation and effective- 
ness. 



Provide consultative assistance when 
called upon. 
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ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY (Cont) 

FuDctlon Respona ibl 1 1 1 les 

Evaluation (Cont) Assist planning in 

attrition in career 
programs • 

Assist planning in ascer- 
taining progrsm effective- 
ness in meeting needs of 
individxials and employers « 

Davelpp evaluation pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

Assist L«E,A«*8 in measur- 
ing program effectiveness. 



Research 



Assist in stimulating and 
encouraging research. 

Assist in Identifying 
potential research 
problems. 

Assist in coordinating 
development of career 
education information. 



Procedures 



Aid in analysis of attrition. 



Make individual and einployer contacts. 
Contribute to evj&luation through 
observation of day-to-day operation. 
Work with local advisory committees. 

Provide assistance as needed. 



Work with local advisory committees. 
Interpret forms and procedures to 
L*. E. A. s . 

Perform assistance roles similar to 
planning services. 

Suggest and recommend areas for 
research based on field observations and 
experiences. 

Assist in development of evaluative 
criteria. Assist in dissemination 
through appropriate med^a. 



Curriculum 



ERIC 



Assist In conducting Intra- Identify research problems. Assist 
organization research. in contacting population included in 

the research. 

Assist in developing "basic^'Act as resource for identifying 
"suggested" state-wide personnel qualified to consult on 

curriculum guidelines for this activity. Provide expertise 
existing, new and emerging when staff member's background 
programs. qualifies. Assist planning in 

organizing and conducting activities 
relating to this task. 



Assist in coordinating 
curriculum activities for 
career education 
with other resources. 

Consult with L.E.A.^s on 
curriculum , equipment , 
and facilities. 



Assist planning group as needed. 



Through visitations, comment and 
provide assistance on appropriateness 
of curriculum content relative to 
occupation, objectives established, 
and need. Observe kinds and 
condition of equipment and facilities. 
Make recommendations whenever 
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ELEMENTARY- SECONDARY (Cent) 
Function Responsibilities 



Curriculum 
(Ccmt) 



Reporting 



Teacher 
education 



Collect and disseminate 
curriculum research and 
materials . 

Consult with L.B,A.*8 on 
youth organizationa. 



Assist in formxilating 
reports. 

Consult with L.E.A.'s 
oi teaching techniques, 



Assist in contracting 
for teacher education 
services. 



Organ ze conferences, 
workshops , etc. 



Consult with L.E.A. *3 
on teacher recruitment 
and staffing* 



Assist in certifying and 
approving Leachers 



Procedures 

appropriate. Maintain communication 
in office and prepare follow-up 

>. . •* VI A f 



reports to L.E.A. 's. 
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Serve as communication link between 
L.E.A. *s and the Division regarding 
curriculum, equipment, and facilities. 

Consult with L.E.A. 's relative to: 
developing program of work which 
carries out the purposes of the 
organization, providing leadership 
training, and planning and coordinat- 
ing conferences. Disseminate state 
and national information. 

Provide information as needed and 
verify information in reports. 

Through visitations, observe, comment, 
and provide assistance on techniques 
being used by instructional staff. 
Make recommendations relative to 
in-service education. Provide 
information on instructional aids 
and innovations. 

Provide information pertinent to the 
supply and demand for career educational 
personnel. Recommend needed in-service 
education. 

With assistance of advisory committees, 
provide for preservice and in-service 
teacher education activities* Maintain 
contact with teacher educators on 
matters relating to this service. 

Maintain and disseminate rosters of 
educational personnel employed in 
career education programs in the state. 
(Maintained by institution, geographi- 
cal area* and instructional area.) 
Be knowledgeable as to individuals 
available for employment. (In-state 
and out-of-state institutions and 
organizations. ) 

Serve on committees to aid in analyzing 
qualifications of applicants for certifi- 
cates and career education subject 
approval. 
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ELEMENTARY^-SECONDARY 



Pimctloa 

Plant 
facilities 



Rggponslbllitv 



Procedures 



Asnist In analysis of school Assist in developing criteria and 



sites and plants 

Assist in reviewing and 
reconmending plans and 
specifications for 
facilities. 



procedure to be used in this analysis. 

Provide technical information to 
assist pJunt facilities group in 
formulating recommendations. 



Assist in conducting Upon request, observe and report 

school plant surveys, findings. 

Assist la projecting needs. Provide information relative to 

program expansions or reductions. 
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POSTSECC»JDARY SERVICES SECTION 



Fmictlon 



Budget Development 



Responalbllitles 

Aseist planning In 
developing progrsm 
cost guidelines relative 
to career education* 



Procedures 

Collect program cost information. 
Make Judgements regarding relevance 
of equipment, facilities, etc. to 
program objectives and costs. 



Consult with L.E.A. 's in Contact administrative and instruc- 
the preparation of budgets, tlonal perse mel relative to those 

items to be included in the budget* 
Make available resource materials 
to guide development of budgets. 



Aasist planning In 
reviewing budget submitted 
by L.EiA. 



When requested, participate in review 
of budgets. 



Assist planning in recom- Prepare, on the basis of past exper- 
mending Career Education iences and projected activities, the 
Division budget (in of flee) . budget needs as perceived by menbvrs 

of this staff. 



Planning 



Evaluation 



Assist planning in 
recommending allocation 
of funds. 

Assist planning in 
identifying and project- 
ing needs of employers 
and individuals. 

Assist planning in main- 
taining Career Education 
Division goals/objectives. 

Assist planning in up- 
dating state plans. 



Assist planning in 
disseminating planning 
information. 



Aaaist planning in 
follov-up of program 
operation and effective- 
ness. 



Prepare back-up material for suggest- 
ing allocation of funds. 



Meet with employers, school personnel 
and other groups to ascertain educa- 
tional needs. Submit findings and 
information to planning. 

Interpret changing needs of business, 
industry, etc. to the planning group. 



Be alert to gathering information 
which has implications for needed 
plan changes. Aid through discussions 
and comoiittee work to formulate new 
plans. 

Assist in development of dlssemint-^tiou 
channels. Consult with users relative 
to the adaptation of planning informa- 
tion to their needs. 

When requested, participate in review 
of budgets. 

Provide consultative assistance when 
called upon. 
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POSTSECONDARY (cont) 



yuoctloo 

Evaluation 
(Cont) 



Raaaarch 



R>«pon«lbllltle8 

Assist planning in 
attrition in career 
programs. 

Assist planning in ascer- 
taining program effective- 
ness in meeting needs of 
Individimls and employers. 

Develop evaluation pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

Assist L.E.A.'s in measur- 
ing program effectiveness. 

Assist in stimulating and 
encouraging research. 

Assist in identifying 
potential research 
problems. 

Assist in coordinsting 
development of career 
education information. 

Assist in conducting intra- 
organization research. 



Procedures 



Aid in analysis of attrition. 



Make individual and employer contacts. 
Contribute to evaluation through 
observation of day-to-day operation. 
Work with local advisory comoiittees. 

Provide assistance as needed. 



Work with local advisory committees. 
Interpret forms and procedures to L.E.A.s 

Perform assistance roles similar to 
planning services. 

Suggest and recomonend areas for research 
based on field observations and 
experiences. 

Assist in development of evaluative 
criteria. Assist in dissemination 
through appropriate media. 

Identify research problems. Assist 
in contacting population included In 
the research. 



Curriculum 



Assist in developing 
"basic/' "suggested" state- 
%d.de curriculum guidelines 
for existing, new and 
emerging programs. 



Assist in coordinating 
curriculum activities 
for career education with 
other resources. 



Act as resource for identifying 
personnel qualified to consult on 
this acttvity. Provide expertise 
when staff member^ s background 
qualifies. Assist planning in 
organizing and conducting activities 
relating to this task. 

Assist planning group as needed. 



Consult with L.E.A. *s on 
curriculum, equipment , 
and facilities. 



Through visitations, comment and 
provide assistance on appropriateness 
of curriculum content relative to 
occupations , objectives established, 
and need. Observe kinds and condition 
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POSTSECONDARY (cont) 



tosponsibllltlet 



CurrlculuB 
(Cont) 



Baportlog 



Teacher 
education 



Collect and disseminate 
curriculum research and 
materials. 

Consult with L.E.A.'s cn 
youth organizations. 



Assist in formulating 
reports. 

Consult with L.E.A. *8 
on teaching techniques. 



Assist In contracting 
for teacher education 
services. 



Organize conferences, 
vorkshope ^ e tc . 



Consult with L.E.A. *s 
on teacher recruitment 
and staffing. 



Procedures 

of equipment and facilities. Make 
recommendations whenever appropriate. 
Halntain communication In office and 
prepare follov**t2p reports to L.E.A. *s. 

Serve as communication link between 
L.E«A. *s and the Branch regarding 
curriculum, equipment, and facilities. 

Consult with L«E.A. *s relative to: 
developing program of work which 
carries out the purposes of the 
organization, providing leadership 
training, and planning and coordinat- 
ing conferences. Disseminate state 
and national information. 

Provide information as needed and 
verify Information in reports. 

Through visitations, observe, comment, 
and provide assistance on techniques 
being used by instructional staff. 
Hake recommendations relative to 
in-service education. Provide 
Information on instructional aids 
and Innovations. 

Provide information pertinent to the 
supply and demand for career educational 
personnel. Recommend needed in-^eervice 
education. 

With assistance of advisory committees, 
provide for preservice and in-service 
teacher education activities. "Maintain 
contact with teacher educators on 
matters relating to this service. 

rtaintaln and disseminate rosters of 
educational personnel employed in 
career education programs in the state. 
(Maintained by institution^ geographical 
area, and instructional area.) Be 
knowledgeable as to individuals avail- 
able for employment, (In-state and 
out '-of- state institutions and organi- 
zations.) 
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POSTSECOl«)ABY (coat) 



Function 



Responsibilities 



Procedures 



Teacher 
education 
(fk>nt) 



Assist in cettifying and 
approving teachers. 



Serve on committees to aid in 
analysing qualifications of appli- 
cants for certificates and career educa- 
tion subject approval. 



Plant 
facilities 



Assist in analysis of 
school sites and plants. 



Assist in developing criteria and 
procedure to be used in this analysis. 



Assist in reviewing and 
reconmendlng plans and 
specifications for 
facilities. 



Provide technical information to 
assist plant facilities group in 
formulating recommendations. 



Assist in conducting 
school plant surveys. 



Upon request, observe and report 
findings. 



Assist in projecting need8« Provide information relative to 

program expansions or reductions. 



MDTA * This service shall have the respondibillty for the direct administration, 
including fiscal control, planning, approval, and evaluation of federally funded 
MDTA programs and other federally funded Department of Labor and OEO programs which 
may be iisplemented in the future. The Chief of this service shall report directly to 
the Director of the Career Education Division. This service 

performs an independent contracting service but it is coordinated with the Career 
Educatioik Division since these services are largely implemented through area schools. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 



Function 



Rcspons Iblll ties 



Budget DevelopiMmt Assist planning In the 

development of programs 
cost guidelines. 



Assist In the raviev 
of program budgets. 



Constilt with lea's In 
the preparation of 
budget . 



Planning 



Procedures 

Interpret costSi etc. in regard to 
special needs during the preparation 
of program cost guidelines for all 
career programs. 

Determine appropriateness of budget 
requests in terms of special needs 
students and projects. 

Make available to LEA's, resource 
material related to special needs 
budgets. Consult with administrative 
and instructional personnel relative 
to budget items for special needs. 

Identify objectives and goals c£ 
special needs programs » the special 
needs population and maintain working 
relationalshlps with other agencies in 
providing services and programs 
direction for special needs projects. 

Assist planning in the Participate in the review of proposals 

review of program and make recommendations as related to 

proposals* special needs. 

Assist planning in Interpret information into the 

maintaining Career Education planning process to assure the needs 
DivisioTA goals/objectives. of the special needs population of 

the state are being provided for. 



Assist planning in 
identifying needs of 
indlvlchiala. 



Evaluation 



Assist plavining in 
ascertaining program 
effectiveness in terms 
of meeting needs of 
Individuals. 



Develop criteria to be used In^-^ 
measuring program effectiveness in 
terms of the special needs population. 



Research 



Assist L£A*s in Treasuring 
program effectiveness. 

Identify potential 
research problems. 



Consult with LEA/s regarding program 
evaluation as related to special needs. 

Interpret needs for research dealing 
with special needs to the planning and 
others. 



Stimulate and encourage 
research 



Assist lea's in conducting or partic- 
ipating in research related to special 
needs . 
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SPECIAL NEEDS (cont) 
Fimctlofi 



Currlculw 



Responsibilities 

Assist planning In the 
development of 
currlculun guidelines 
for existing* new and 
emerging prograins. 

Consult with LEA* 8 on 
curriculum , equipment 
and facilities. 



Pi ;9<^fedures 

. ■ 

Interpret the needs of the special 
needs population in terms of 
curriculum, equipment and facilities, 



Assist L£A*s in adapting guidelines 
to special populations and programs. 
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GUIDANCE 



Function 

Budget 
Development 



Responsibility 

Assist planning In the 
development of program 
cost guidelines relative 
to guidance services for 
career education. 

Consult with L.E.A. *s 
regarding the preparation 
of guidance budgets. 

As3lst planning in the 
review of program budgets. 

Assist planning in the 
development of the Career 
Education Division budget • 



Procedures 

Provide information regarding costs, 
etc., relative to guidance programs. 



Conduct visitations, workshops and 
seminars to assist in budget prepara- 
tion. 

Provide Information relative to 
guidance needs of students. 

Convey budget needs for administration 
of state ccreer guidance activities. 



Planning 



Assist planning in recom- Provide information to planning to be 
mending allocation of funds. used in developing recommendations 

for the allocation of funds to support 
career guidance programs. 



Assist planning in the 
identifying and projecting 
the needs of individuals. 



Assist planning in main- 
taining Career Education 
Division goals/objectives. 

Implement activities or 
efforts which will convey 
information relating to 
guidance programs. 



Assist L.E.A. 's in assessing from 
students and the community the 
interests, expectations and needs of 
individuals for career education 
programs. 

Review and suggest how to update 
those provisions of the State Plan 
regarding vocational guidance. 

Disseminate planning information 
through workshops, seminars, etc. 



Evaluation 



Assist planning in the Provide judgements regarding feasi- 

processlng of career billty of proposed effort in 

guidance program proposals, relation to identified staff and 

other resources. 



Assist planning in the 
design of follow-up of 
program operation and 
effectiveness. Assist 
planning in assessing 
attrition in career 
programs. 



Provide student data relating to 
program operation and effectiveness. 
Develop criteria to be used in 
measuring program effectiveness in 
terms of car<^er guidance progratas. 
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GUIDANCE 



Function Responsibility Procedures - 

Evaluation (Cent) Assist planning to (same as above) 

ascertain program effective- 
ness In meeting needs of 
Individuals . 



Conduct evaluations re- (Same as r^ove) 

gardlng career guidance 

programs. 

Assist planning to develop, (Same as above) 

evaluative procedures and 

techniques. 

Research Assist planning to Implement Convey researchable ideas and 

activities which stimulate research outcomes to guidance 
and encourage research. personnel. 



Assist planning in the 
Identification of research 
problems. 



Convey "guidance needs" type 
research ideas to planning. 



Assist planning in the Career education Information will 

coordination of career edu- be developed through the utlllza- 



catlon information. 



Develop and disseminate 
career education 
Information. 



Consult with guidance 
personnel concerning the 
effective use of career 
educat ion inf ormat ion . 



tlon of all resources available 
through this and/or other agencies, 
institutions, and firms of contract or 
agreement. 

(Same as above) 

Career education Information will be 
disseminated to all guidance person- 
nel involved in providing guidance 
services to youth and adults. 

Implement workshops, seminars, 
visitations, etc., regarding use of 
career information. 



Assist planning in conducting Convey all appropriate guidance 
intra-organlzation research. information available. 



Curriculum 



Assist planning in the 
development of "basic," 
"suggested" state-wide 
curriculum guidelines for 
existing, new and/or 
emerging programs. 



Work with planning to review exist- 
ing policies, guidelines and hand- 
book information relating to guidance 
programs and cooperate in the develop- 
ment of specific efforts when needed. 
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GUIDANCE (Cont) 



Function 



Responsibility 



Procedures 



Curriculum (Cent) 



Consult with L.E.A.*s on 
curriculum, equipment and 
facilities for career 
guidance programs. 



Consultative services provided 
through visitations, workshops, 
seminars, etc. 



Assist In the collection 
and dissemination of 
curriculum research and 
materials for career 
guidance programs « 



Consultative services provided 
through visitations, workshops, 
seminars , etc. 



Reporting 



Assist planning in the 
formulation of reports. 



Provide to planning the student 
and program information required 
in reporting career guidance 
activities. 



In addition to the above, the following 
are listed to delineate the Identifiable 
support services of the Guidance Services: 

Assist LEA in providing a comprehensive pro- 
gram of guidance services whizb emphasizes 
career education as a meaningful choice. 

Assist LEA in providing a program of guidance 
services which assures assistance to youth 
and adults participating in career 
education. 

Assist LEA in assessing from pupils and com- 
munity the interests, expectations, and 
needs for career education programs. 

Consult with institutions in the continued 
development of programs for the preparation 
of guidance personnel. 

Assist in evaluation of counselor education 
programs as they are considered for approval 
to prepare school counselors. 

Coordinate the direction and efforts of the 
Statewide Guidance Advisory Committee. 
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ANCILLAKY SERVICES 



DATA PSOCESSING 



Function 



Responsibility 



Procedure 



Budget Development 



Planning 



Plaaniog 



Assist In development of 
program cost guidelines 
relative to career 
education. 



Assist in Identification 
and p7roJectlon of needs 
of employers and 
individuals 



Assist in the review of 
budgets submitted L.E.A. 



Assist by providing 
(1) historical factors 
on programs and (2) de- 
signing computer pro- 
gram keyed to guidelines 
and (3) accounting services. 

Assist by taking most 
recent research findings 
and updating data bank 
of need Information utili- 
zing common coding numbers. 
Provide data prlnt-outs by 
common code nuinbers for 
area and state vide dis- 
tricts needs, by job class- 
ifications* 

Provide up-to-date data 
of needs of Industry for 
purpose of updating State 
Plan. 



Evaluation 



Research 



Assist in development of 
evaluation procedures and 
tachnlques . 



Assist in the collection 
and dissemination of 
research information. 



Provide Information and 
expertise needed to ut- 
ilize E.D.P. in the de- 
velopment of evaluation 
procedure and technique. 

Asalst in the develop- 
ment of a state-vide 
computer-based system of 
career education infor- 
mation. 



Curriculum 



Reporting 



Reporting 



ERIC 



Assist in the collection 
and dissemination of cur- 
riculum research and mat- 
ials. 

Assist in the establish- 
ment of data collection 
system. 



Assist iji the formulation 
of reports. 



Assist by establishing 
data bank of curriculum 
and materials Information. 



Advise "Fiscal** on estab- 
lishment of data collec- 
tion system compa table 
with equipment available 
and abilities of personnel. 

Provide programs and ser- 
vices which vill assimilate 
input information com- 
patible with required 
reports . 



DATA PROCESSING (cont) 



Function 



Plant facilities 



Reaponaibility 

Analysis of school sites 
and plants. 



Reviev and recommend 
plana and specifications 
for facilities. 



Teacher Education 



Procedures 

Develop criteria and procedures to 
be used in this analysis. Provide 
on-site consultation when requested 
by L,E,A. Board and/or administra- 
tive personnel. 

On basis of established criteria 
discussions with L.E.A. Board and/ 
or administration personnel » and 
Career Education consultants, eval- 
uate materials and informs. lion sup- 
plied by L,E,A, Convey recommenda*- 
tions to Director, Career Education. 

Survey present facilities to deter- 
mine adequacy or need for additional 
facilities to meet program ^eeds . 

Make recommendations based on annual 
and five-year plans pertaining to 
program expansions or reductions. 

Provide information on instructional 
aids and innovations . Coordination 
with other division and departmental 
personnel to aid in providing for 
services connected with teaching 
methods /techniques. Through visi- 
tation, obsc^rve, comment, and pro- 
vide assistance on techniques being 
used by Instructional staff. Make 
recommendations relative to in-ser- 
vice education. 

Work with personnel at public insti- 
tutions and Division consultants to 
make contractural arrangements for 
preservice and in-service education 
of career education instructors and 
administrators. Maintain records 
that indicate costs of career educa- 
tion programs and number of instruc- 
tors being served. 

Organize conferences, work- Witb assistance of advisory committees, 
shops, etc. provide for preservice and in-service 

teacher education activities. Main- 
tain contacts with teacher educators 
on matters relating to this service. 



Conduct school plant 
surveys . 



Project needs. 



Consult with L.E.A. 's 
on teaching techniques. 



Contract for teacher 
eudcation services. 
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DATA PROCESSING t) 



Function 



Respons lb 111 ty 



Procedure 



Consult with L.E.A. *8 
on teacher recmltment 
and staffing. 



Provide information pertinent to 
demands for career education per- 
sonnel in specialized areas — gui- 
dance, handicapped, and disadvan* 
taged . 



Maintain and disseminate rosters of 
educational personnel employed in 
career education programs in the 
state. (Maintained by institution, 
geographical are&, and instructional 
area.) Be knowledgeable as to 
individuals available for employment. 
(In-state and out-of-state institu- 
tions and organizations.) 

Certify and approve Provide pertinent information relative 

teachers. to qualifications of career education 

personnel in specialized areas — 
guidance, special needs and instruction- 
al resources. 



Aid personnel in the Instruction 
anc Professional Education Branch 
vd.th correspondence and processing 
of applications of career education 
instructors and administrators. 
Maintain records of instructors who are 
currently employed in programs. 



ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE - The state comptroller will receive direction from 
the Administration and Finance Division of the Department of Public Instruction. 
This request will be developed from data collected by the Administration Service 
of the Area Schools Division. 

Services from the Word Process Center will be coordinated with the Adminis- 
tration and Finance Division for contracted services. 
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DIRECTOR OF CAREER EDUCATION 



Functions 



Respcnslbllitles 



Procedure 



Recommend programs 
to the Associate 
Superintendent , 
Career Education 



Coordination of 
Career Education 
Services 



Coordination of 
Career Education 
in the Area Schools 
and Career Education 
Branch 



Review all reconBnendations 
prior to submission. 
Determine all recommendations 
have followed proper procedures. 
Review all appeals concerning 
recommendations • 



Give direction and 
supervision to the 
Chiefs of Services: 
Support Services, 
Element ary-Se condary , 
Post secondary , and 
career edu?.ation adult 
programs * rom DHEW 
directors, Stane Plan, 
State Standards, and laws, 
both Federal and State. 



Become knowledgeable about 
total programs offered in 
the Area Schools. 



Recommendations concerning 
programs for approval or 
disapproval of career educa- 
tion in both Elementary- 
Secondary /Post secondary shall 
be reviewed by this office 
prior to submission to the 
Associate Superintendent. 
These recommendations are 
initiated by the Career 
Education Division Support 
Services Section. 

Assist chiefs of Career Educa- 
tion Services (Sections) in 
direction for planning and 
consultation services. Parti- 
cipate in total Area Schools and 
Career Education Branch planning 
consisting of Associate Superin- 
tendent, Director of Career 
Education, Director of Area 
Schools Division, Assistant 
Director of Career Education, 
the chiefs of the career educa- 
tion sections: Elementary- 
Secondary , Postsecondary , 
Support, Administrative Service, 
Adult Education, College Parallel, 
Ancillary Services, Manpower 
Development and Training. 

Develop an annual review 
procedure in conjunction with 
the Director of Area Schools 
Division. 
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OCCUPATIQIUL EDUCATION ?R0G1tAM BVALOATION IM KEW TOtK STATE 



If one consldert the root purpose of eveluetion, bringing it doMi 
to its «ost eleosntsry level, evelustion should be the basis for decision 
asking with respect to the delivery of quality educstionel services to 
clients (students st vhetever level one vlshes to consider). Delivery 
of services is s cost to t«xpsyers» end our responsibility should concern 
itself with the vleeet end nost effective expenditure of public funds for 
the public good. 

Every state director at som tine in his annual vork cycle vast prepere 
and defend an adsdnistrative budget and aosie mist also do the ssa^ vith 
requested local assistance expenditures. How tftany tlMs have you been 
aeked to spell out the effectiveness of speciHe expenditures » to defend 
maintaining certain staff positions, to provide explicit inforastion 
relative to results obtained by expenditures directed to local progress? 
And hov many tlMS did you vish that you had definitive data to dewMistrate 
continued need? Hov nany tiaes hsve you been confronted vith a fixed level 
of appropriation and the need to reduce propoaed expenditures to aeet en 
extemelly isiposed ceiling? And hew neoy tisies did you nake a "seat of 
the pants'* JudgeMnt besed on 9cm& subjective feelings as opposed to 
clear analysis of sltemative solutions? How s^ny tines have you asked 
e question about a propored expenditure and the Justification glvan^vas 



The cliMte at every level indicates thst the dsys of free spending 
end unlimited supplies of tax dollars are fast cosilng to an end. Legis* 
latere and taxpayers are asking public officials for hard justification 
for every proposed expenditure including funds to continue and Mtntsln 
existing set ivi ties. 



*Sfe heve s big job ahead and %m need the aoney to do it.*'? 
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Now it My b« that this vlevpolot on the need for systematic, 
organised » tlnely evaluation may be blown all out of proportion, even 
running counter to vhat an educator may believe vlth respect to the 
purpose of evaluation. To many of us the purpose of evaluation should 
be to measure the effectiveness and end results of programs. This point 
of vlev would stir little argument until the question is asked, **Results 
at vhst costf** 

While evaluation of occupational educstion programs is essential 
for accountability and for program development and improvement, it is 
this State Director's viev that decision making in respect to tllocation 
of funds and budget juatif ications are more critical purposes. 
Background 

Other states ere probably no different than New York ^en it comes 
to the form and process of evaluation that presently exists, tt is 
possible to rationalise on the elements of a system, but an analysis 
will, in all likelihood, reveal a wide variety of evaluation techniques. 
In some instances, evaluation of a highly structured nature will be devised 
for a low budget, minor pilot project, while surface judgements are made 
with respect to the extent to which major program goals are met;^. In 
some instancea, an end ot year report of accomplihaments is used as an 
evaluation of a program, and other times mn on*slte visit performed by 
Education Department personnel becomes the evaluation of a fairly extensive 
progrw. These are just examples of what can be construed to be^**evsluations*' 
being conducted for the purpose of satisfying some legislative or re|^|tiltory 
requiresents^ 
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B«for« one begins to re«lls« ^at 1« happening, he It surrounded 
by e host of procesnes end eysteme ell purporting to be pert of en 
orgenlsed errengeaent for eveluetlng occupetlonel educetlon. 

Quite frenkly, thet in ebout vhere Nev York stete finds Itself at 
this Boment. Rather then try to describe these partial systems or 
processes or to relete how weekly the present activities key egalnst 
budget decisions et ell levels, it is the intention of this presentetion 
to describe i«het Nev York Stete is developing no«r to meet its overell 
needs end elso be eble to enswer the crltlcel flnenclel questions. 

Rev York Stete 's occupetlonel educetlon program is loceted in 760 
public school districts, 72 secondery level eree centers opereted by 
intermedlete districts (boerds of cooperetlve educetlonal services) , 40 
comnmity colleges, 6 stete operated agricultural and technicel colleges 
epproxlmetely 300 prlvete occupetlonel schools end e host of less eeslly 
Identified egencles, such es hospltels end other institutions es %iell es 
lndustry*bssed apprenticeship programs. 

School districts range in alee from over e million students to 
severel vith less than 600, conminity colleges have eorollments ranging 
from under 1,000 to veil over 5,000, soma prlvete schools have fever 
than 50 students vhlle others reech severel thouaend* Program slae 
ranges from schools offering e single course in shorthand and typing 
to lerge diversified fecllities vlth better than 50 occupational choices 
Both enrollment in occupetionsl educetlon end totel expenditures have 
doubled in the past six years* 
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Vlth a statevlde program as diversified and as extensive as thst 
described 9 and with the rapid increases in sise and structure , system 
developosnt outstripped any attempt at the establishment of an orderly 
evaluation process. The era of "seat of the pants" evaluation vlth 
respect to achievement of objectives and meaeures of effectiveness 
prevails. Budget decisions and resource allocations are made using 
"experienclal" evaluation. 
Initial Planning 

Last year it vas decided to stop and take stock of vhat had been 
accomplished and vhat the situation looked like. About 80 percent of 
planned program development was in place. Sufficient quantity was 
available and it vas now time to concentrate on quality. Federal funds 
have been held at s constant level of approprlatlrms. State and local 
costs were increasing » sometimes beyond the limits of tmxpmyr acceptance. 
Program data t«ere spongy and less than at a reliable level. The evalua* 
tion process was unsatisfactory as a tool for program and budget decision 
making. 

It was found that evaluatione Apere primarily subjective. Long*term 



purposes. In many cases program objectives vere not specified in 
measurable terms and cost Information was either totally lacking or 
limited In relation to program purposes. 

No decision maker, faced vlth evidence of this kind, could draw 
any other conclusion but that there was a need for an orderly evaluation 
system. 
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Vith the asslttcnce of a private research contractor, the design 
specifications of an evaluation system for Nev York State vere prepared 
baaed on several guiding principles, including} 

1. Program evaluation takea place at several levels and should 
be tailored to the specific objectlvcj to be achieved at 
each level* 

2. An effective program evaluation system, usable by teachers 
and local admlnlatratora, should be built on an Individual 
student record system. 

3« Effectiveness df program operation can be measured In terma 
of ultimate employment and should take into consideration 
continued education beyond the ffxmt level of instruction* 

4. Total meaffiures of effectiveness of instructional programs 
should be baaed on long term follow up as opposed to enalyals 
of initial employnent of program completers. 

5. Program evaluatlou should take into consideration thoee 
factors which deal with measures that permit decisions to 

be onade regardiug resource allocation and cost effectiveness. 
In addition, a set of system objectives i«ere established idilch 
included the /ol loving: 

!• Permit continuous monitoring and evaluation over time. 

2. Provide for an open-ended entry of data elements. 

3. Be usable at the local, regional, and State levels. 

4. Permit an unlimited number of optional evaluation procedures 
without the requirement for pre*programming. 

O 
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5* Wblltt providing for thm maxlnum in flexibility, the eyetem 

should not be burdecsome to use and it lauet be cost efficient* 
6« The deta base for evaluation rad nonitcring should be usable 

for other applications including required reporting and 

analysis of data for planning* 
The total evaluation system proposed for Mew York State was one 
which would provide all the data necessary for evaluation activity to 
take place at the State, regional or local levels The system had to 
contain all data including measurements of instructional accomplishment 
in order to do all that was desired. 

The major elements of the planned reporting, eveluatlon and monitoring 
system includes the following: 

1* A data base built on individual student records which provides 

basic information au4j a st udent is capable of maintaining 

information and adding information over a long period of timc^c 
2* A system of predicting manpower needs in regions as well as 

shifts in those needs and at the same time providing long term 

follow-up of completers of programs* 
3* A system for sorting out and identifying cost and expenditures 

at each level , attributable to achieving specific objectives* 
4* A data bank consisting of behavioral objectives keyed to skills 

necessary in performing a Job for which training is being provided* 
5* A curricular design which reduces each program of study for each 

occupation into short modules of instruction based on measurable 

achievensnt* 



6* A cooipendium of skills mastery check lists for various occupa- 
tions keyed to behavioral objectives and modules of instruction, 
supported by a crit(^rion-* referenced testing scheme to determine 
the iixtent of accomplishment on the part of individual students. 
Development of the System 

During the preliminary developmental stage, several decisions had 
to be made with regard to priorities in order to meet the ultimate goal 
of an orderly and systematic evaluation system which would encompass 
defined principles and meet specified objectives. 

In view of the fact that the reporting, evaluation and monitoring 
system was to be student-based and the initial point at which the system 
would function related to students in programs, it wee decided that the 
first concentrated effort should be on the development of a reporting 
and information system capable of generating needed information about 
programs at the State level, permit the utilisation of the same data at 
ii regional level for planning purposes and, at the same time, fa»e useful 
at the local level for analysis of program accomplishments as well as 
forming the base on which to build monitoring and evaluation activity. 

It was agreed as well that two other activities could be conducted 
at the same time, since their development was not dependent upon building 
a data base in the State. These two activities were a bank of behavioral 
objectives keyed to specific occupations and the modularisation of 
curriculums in all of the occupational areas. Both of these activities 
are proceeding in an orderly fashion. Presently between 8 and 10,000 
behavioral objectives have been classified and are clearly identified 
with specific occupations and work functions within occupations. The 
utilisation of the behavioral objectives is presently being tested in 



several locetlone across the State at both the secondary and conninlty 
college level. While use of these behavioral object fves can be nade by 
individual teachers in the course of their instruction.tl programs vlthout 
the need for a data base or the other eleottnts of the evaluation system, 
ultimately, this portion of the system will be built into the overall 
operation. 

In the same way modularisation of curriculums can be utilised 
independently of an organised monitoring system. On th«i other hand, the 
ultimate design of the evaluation and monitoring system is dependent to 
a great extent on using a noduler approach to instructional ui^its. At 
this tioia, most agricultural occupation programs are modularised into 
three week units each ha^/lng a specific measurable objective and content 
vhlch does not require prerequisites. The system of *sK>dules has been 
designed in such a way that entrance Into an occupatlonal^program -^^^ 
achieved by a student at any point during the year as opposed to the usual 
semester or beginning of school year starting times. In conjunction %rlth 
the development of modules, each of the major occupations within the 
agriculture field have been analysed in order to IdMtify the skills 
required to prepare for entrance into a specific occupation. While it 
is usual for a student to pursue a specific set cf modules in order to 
achieve preparation for an occupation, it is also possible for a student 
to move from one occupational area to the other, transferring skills which 
are basic to another occupation. 



It is not IfBportant within the framevork of this presentation to 
dwell on the details of the modularisation of curriculum. At this tlM 
testing In the field of agriculture is complete. A similar analysis of 
occupations is being Initiated in other fields and development of modu-> 
larisation for all other curriculums will begin shortly. Total tnodular- 
isation of all curriculums is projected for three years hence, at which 
time it will be possible to tailor an Instructional program to the 
spscific career goal of an individual student. The completion tine 
for this phase will coincide with a projected Statewide installation 
date for the total evaluation and monitoring system. While these two 
activltl'^ts, classification of behavioral objectives and modularisation 
of curriculum, are being developed independently of the main thrust, a 
reporting and information system has been developed which will meet 
state requirements for reporting, regional requirements for analysis 
and planning, and local requirements for monitoring, accountability, 
and reporting. As the system was generated, additional applications 
conceived by local school officials were developed in several test areas. 
The Information Compon«nC 

At this point, it would seem helpful to describe briefly the 
information system and the way it operates. 

The reporting system has as its base an individual student record. 
This record, generated at the local level, contains basic information 
about the student and his characteristics including an ident'ifying 
number (a social security number where it is available, otherwise a 
unique identifying number can be generated by the system) and, in 
addition, the record contains a code number for the student *s occupa* 
tional program. The initial set of characteristics and bits of 
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Informatlon maintained in the individual student recor<^ are those required 
for specific reporting to the Education Department., Much of this same 
information can be used for planning purposes at the regional level as 
vail as for reporting back to local school districts participating in 
regional programs. Beyond this essential information, a local district, 
at its option, can add other data elements, including such things as 
attendance reports, test scores, modules of instruction completed, 
achievement as it relates to behavioral objectives and any other infor- 
mation deemed necessary or useful by the local .agency • Because of the 
fleKibility of the system, data elements beyond those which are required 
for State use can vary from a(,ency to mgency, A student record of this 
nature is generated for every individual enrolling in an occupational 
program for the first time. School district, county and sip code for 
place of residence are al^o included in the record card. 

A highly flexible computer software package^ available exclusively 
ro hew York State, is utilise to naintain the information on each 
student in a centralised computer. Input of data from a local agency 
can be made by shipping copies of the student records to the central 
facility for input or remote data entry terminals can be used to Input 
information directly over telephone lines. All data are maintained in 
the computer by the software package in a disaggregated form. An 
arrangement of this kind permits local, regional or State level agencies 
to utilise the information for whatever purpose they find necessary and, 
at the same time, maintain confidentiality with respect to certain data. 
County A, for example, cannot extract data about students in County B and, 
at the seas tlma, the State gducation Department can only extract from 
the systam information of a basic nature required for its reporting and 
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planning purposes. In oChsr wrds» the Education Depaitiaent will not 
be able to monitor the test scoras or attendance records of individual 
students or for that mstter all students in a particular agency* 

IVo key design eleosents permit cooplete flexibility on the part of 
th^ users of this system. The first relates to the coeiputer software 
package itself. This software systen does not require pre-prograsnlng 
to extract any infomtlon needed at any particular point in tlM. The 
second el«mt relates to the access systea itself. The language for 
aceasslng infonuition is simple English* Therefore, it is possible for 
any user» within the constraints of confidentiality, to ask any question 
about a program without concern that there is a program written for that 
information. It is a simple task to ask the computer to display, as an 
example, by regions of the state, the nusd>er of disadvantaged students 
who have completed a carpentry program and have been placed on Jobs 
related to the occupational program in which they participated. In the 
same way, a local agency can ask for similar information but add an 
element requesting that for each completer an attendance record be 
displayed as well. 

These illustrations are used in order to demonstrate the complete 
flexibility of the reporting system and its data base so that later its 
use can be demonstrated with respect to evaluation and monitoring 
procedures. This reporting system has been tested in two major loca* 
tlons including New York City and is now being installed for use begin- 
ning this month in approximately one third of the agencies in the State. 
By September of 1974, all ageucles offering occupational education 
programs will be utilising this dcita system. 
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It should b« pointed ouc thac because the individual student 
reporting system is cooputer maintained and utilises unique identifying 
numbers for each student, it is possible for the record to be continued 
beyond the secondary level by other educational institutions offering 
occupational education programs, including ccommity colleges and adult 
programs. When a student appears for enrollment In a coonunity college » it 
is a simple matter for that institution to access the basic records of a 
student vho has completed a secondary level program and continue to input 
additional information about that person. The same would hold true for 
someone continuing in an adult education component of the occupational 
education program after employment. 
Manpower Needs and Follriy^Up 

Another subsystem in the overall evaluation package relates to 
decision making with respect to manpower needs as well as establishing 
a system^of long tera follow»up of individuals %iho complete occupational 
education programs. 

A system has been designed which utilises industrial development 
informition as well as State income tax flies for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent to tihich certain occupational areat are maintaining 
stability within a particular region or are being reduced in need. In 
addition, information can be generated to tell whether there is an out- 
migration of trained persons from a region or ii^ether individuals are 
coming into the region from other locationa to aeek employment in a 
particular occupational field. Such information will be helpful in 
making decisions regarding the extent to which services should be provided 
In varloua parte of the State. 
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A cooplete description of this systra %Kxsld b€ tiM consuning and, 
therefore, it is sufficient to report that e syetesi has been designed 
vhich will pemdt analysis and assessMnt of manpower needs and make 
decisions vlth respect to expanding » maintaining or phasing out specific 
occupational programs. The system requires a minor legislative change 
in order to become operable » but it is anticipated that this issue will 
be settled in the next legislative session. 

One other aspect of the targeting and follov-up system relates to 
follov-up directly* At this tims» follov-up studies are difficult at 
best» time conauming» and in many vays unreliable because of a lack of 
responses. As part of the overall evaluation and monitoring system, 
another subset vas developed vhich will utilise three numbers found both 
in the student record data system maintained for occupational education and 
in the State income tax files. These numbers are: social security number, 
dictionary of occupational titles code number for the occupation of the 
individual, and the sip coda of residence. Utilising the flexibility of 
the computer software package, it vill be possible to search both the 
occv|) atlonal education files and the tax files siosiltaneously and match 
social security nuaibers, DOT numbers, and sip code numbers. Matching 
numbers permits noiseless, burdenless, follow-up of completers over long 
periods of time. From an evaluation point of view, long term follow*up 
(three years - five years - or longer) is more significant than results 
of a survey of initial employment. The use of sip code numbers permits, 
as well, mobility studies to be instituted at any cime. Studies of this 
nature can be invaluable in planning prograiss, assessing the li^sviact of 



progrcms in specif Ic ar«a« as m11 as bacoolng part of an overall avalua- 
tion procaaa. Until tht targatlng and follov-up ayttem la oparaticmal , 
thara la available a aaai*noiaalaaa follov^^p ayatem built into the 
raportlog aubayatca. Each local or regional aducdtional agency can 
requeat of the covputer printed mailing labela preceded %fith aoae infor- 
mation for uee in a ull aurvey of conpleters. Hand analyaia of returned 
aurvey foraa need not be perforaied, but rather data eleoenta are added to 
each 8tudent*a file aa part of his peraianent record. At the cloae of 
the aurvey » apecific analyaea of the follQvup data can be retrieved in 
any form required by the local agency or the State. 
Coat gvaloation 

One of the major portiona of the total evaluation ayatn relatea 
to coat data* As indicated earlier, thla ia an eaaential elemrnt and 
la required_to neet^the original ^rationale presented for. evaluation _ 
programa. While it ia believed that tbia ia one of the aK>at critical 
element a, the deciaion %taa made to leave ita development for a later time, 
A aolid data baae and follov«up and a monitoring system that can meaaure 
achievment in inatruc^ional programa ia needed firat. Adding the cost 
eluenta vlll not be a complicated or time conauming proceaa, again 
becauae of the flexibility of the computer aoftvare uaed aa the founda- 
tion for operating the entire ayatem. 
Inatructional Monitoring 

With thia very brief overview of the eleoienta of an evaluation aystem 
a more detailed deacription of the monitoring activity ia in order. 
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Man! Coring la this context is • Mthod for continuous revlev of 
accompli shMnts during th« ts»chlng*lMmlng process. It p«nilts 
Mn«s«rs and InstructlOMl parsonoal to lodlTiduallM the Instructional 
procass ao that tba aost affactlva dallvary aystaa la provldad for aach 
atudant* 

Esaantlally, tha procass parmlts pariodlc (dally If naadad) reporting 
of raMlts of accovpliahaaDts oo tba part of ituwmta. Is this vay» 
prograss of aach atudant can ba chackad against his own caraar objactlva. 
At tha aaM tlM, program «anagars can dataraina tha af factlvanasa of 
altamatlva aathods of Instruction, aasign costs to Instructional alaaants 
and datat«lna If budgat raallo^atlons ara raqulrad as wall aa aialntalnlng 
cost accounting for pariodlc avaluatlon of aarllar raaourca daclalons. 

Tha procass utilises tha bank of bahavloral objactlvas, tha aodular 
curriculum units, and skills chack liata daacrlbad aarllar. ^. addition, 
» kay element i: the uaa of crltarlon-rafarancad tasts baaad on apaclflc 
af faetlvanass oaaauras. In this way, accompliahaants on tha part of 
individual students ara datemlned againat raqulrad akllls and knowledge 
perforaad on tha Job» as opposed to other waaauras such as nons-rafarenc«d 
tests which night report on overall accoa4>lishmant as a percentage of all 
the material coveiiid in a particular course. 

Utilizing objective measures of acconpllshr^^nr permits the teecher 
to determine specific areas of weakness and t&ake decisions about recycling 
a student through all or part of a module of Instruction » or changing Che 
approach or using some additional resource or sltemste means of instruc- 
tion. Examining results of the sane nature for class groups provides the 
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instructor with information sufficient to analyse his ovn choice of 
instructional tnode and peraits decisions to be made for improvement of 
the program for future groups. 

The basic data system (the student information file) maintaina the 
reaults of criterion*referenced tests and other maana of determining 
individual atudant acconpliahmant • Itema such aa length of time needed 
by atudents to master specific skills, or achieve objectivea can be 
included. Data of thia nature permit a a variety of analyaea to be 
accompli ahed sinply by inatructing the computer to generate the needed 
data. 

The ayatem ia uaable aa veil aa a guidance tool to aaaiat in deter- 
mining the abilities of students at any point in time in reference to 
their employabiliav at specific Jol levela* In addition, counaelora 
can uae the data baae ^d r'taulta of akiil maatery t*ata to 4is^lat^ - - ^ 
8tu(!^enta in making decisions about changing career goala. With the 
uae of modulea, it ia poaaible to conatruct arrangemanta which indicate 
those skills i»8terad that ar« transferable to another occupation c In 
a caae where a change in occupational goal la made, the atudant record 
can be used to construct a nev set of modulea needed for the nev occupa* 
tional choice, building on what haa already been learned. 
Suiaaary 

V/hen all of the aubsys terns Are In place, Nev York vlll have a 
comprehensive system for evaluation which can be utilised at the State, 
regional, or local level for %#hatever applications are needed with respect 
to avaluatlcn functions at each l*vel« 
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The system should be cost*ef ficient based on initial revlev of 
the cost of operating a flexible cocqputer based bank of data elenaents, 
each usable for a multitude of functional analysea. 

Such a syaten will reduce extenaively the need for periodic indepth 
evaluationa of the kind now perforoied* It vill reduce or elininate 
entirely coats aasociated %d.th aaintainlng records in the present node, 

Deta vill be available at all tifne<< in an up*to*date faahion. Nev 
data can be entered at any time to revise information already atored. 
And, of courae, the flexibility of the softvare package %rill permit an 
infinite number of outputs. 

The time frame for full implementation of the ayatem still haa tvo 
years to go. However, the end result vill outweigh the early time 
consuming design and testing phases now being undertaken. 

To retu rn to the jlniti al poaition taken with £efpec£ th^ultijwtil. 

purpose of evaluation determining the coat ef f ectiveneaa of the 
occvp ational education system at every level — ultimately the system 
and approach deacribed vill be of significant benefit to New York State 
and the future development und improvement of occupational education. 
It ia only through hard data of the kind obtainable utilising a total 
evaluation system that successes can be used to generate continued and 
increaaed aupport* At the aame time, the willingness to clearly identify 
veakneaaea and take action to correct deficiencies becomes an additional 
strategy for gaining the resources necessary to meet long term objectives. 
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As technology fosters diversity, that diversity is reflected in oiir 
labor force and complex economic system. Tools make Jobs and jobs make 
tools, so to speak. Job specialization is something we all live with today. 
Certainly, if you will permit me an understatement, a young person looking 
for a job today is faced with an ever increasingly difficult task. It is 
hard enough for a high school student to know about the complex job market 
s't^ructure, not to mention being sure he will like a particular job and 
fjjid it rewarding. 

Over recent years several studies have described a high incidence of 
floundering among recent high school graduates. Floundering is characterized 
by frequently changing jobs, often into different occupations, and work 
adjustment problems once on the jobc Some youth lack even the know-how to 
begpji loolcLng for work or to understand what special educational req\iLrr3ments 
there may be for a particular job. 

^ ^^J-e the overall problem is complex and ma^ be attacked from several 
perspectives, Operation Guidance deals with career development problans at 
the high school level. 

A national survey of career guidance in 1968 reports that high school career 
guidance programs appeared to be offering more guidance services than the 
schools could possibly support w:ith the resources they had. In effect, 
• the national survey and subsequent assessments have found high school guidance 

programs, for the most part, to be inefficient in helping our youth to cope 
with post-high school employment or further education. 

The 1968 study reported that inadequate delivery systems for career guidance 
services were a major factor contributing to ineffectiveness. In addition, 
career guidance programs, by and large, v;ere not equipped to assimilate 
innovations in career guidance that might improve the effectiveness and 
^ efficiency of career guidance programs. 
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Operation Guidance uses a systems approach to upgrade high school career 
guidance programs. It does not prescribe program content for any particular 
high school. Content is determined locally. Hather, Operation Guidance 
enables faculty, staff, and students to assess career guidance needs of 
their students, identify resources and determine >rtiat methods would work in 
their local situation. Thus, content is determined locally. 

Operation Guidance involves six major tasks: organizing the school 
to use Operation Guidance; conducting a needs and resource assessment; formu- 
lating goals from needs; determining behavioral objectives to meet those 
goals; selecting, implementing, and testing methods to enable the achievement 
of these behavioral objectives; and establishing a system to monitor the 
continued effectiveness and efficiency of the renovated career guidance program. 

These tasks are accompli shed by following the programmed instructional 
materials and supplemental information provided in the Operation Guidance 
package. Only minimal, if any, outside help is needed by the school. 

How quickly a school gets thro\ighi the Operation Guidance tasks depends 
on the school. The materials allow for self- pacing, but a school can 
get through the initial cycle at a reasonable speed, within one 
school year once the product is finalized. 

If a high school elects to use and complete Operation Guidance, these 
resxilts should be achieved: 

1. Student career guidance needs will be documented. 

2. Goals will be formulated to ameliorate student needs. 

3. Behavioral objectives to meet the goals will be derived. 

Zv Career development \inits to accomplish the beha\ioral objectives 

will be developed. 
5. A system will exist to collect, analyze, and report evaluative 
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information on student achievement of behavioral objectives and on 
changes in resources or student needs. 
Given these results, the career guidance program should have the following 
charact eri sti c s : 

— School and corarauniL^ resources will have increased use, if previo\isly 
under-utilized. 

— Career g ^^Idance services and counselor activities vn.ll be optimally 
responsive to student needs ► 

The audiovisual presentation you are about to see serves two purposes. 
First, it is an explanation of the overall program we now call Operation 
Guidance and second, it is an entry level basis for discussion for any 
comprehensive high school that may be interested in adopting the Operation 
Giiidance program. 

(Show A/V 1-1) 

Traditionally, career guidance has been viewed as only those activities 
accomplished by counselors. Bjy looking toward other parts of the school and 
community agencies as sources for career guidance serivces, the school should 
increase the resource base for its career guidance pix)gram. 

Normally, the principal, with the advice of his faculty, chooses to use 
the program in his school. Before a school should use Operation Guidance, 
we feel that a majority of the faculty and staff members and students of 
the school must be willing bo participate in the developnentel activities if 
the use of the package is to be successful. It is important that all types 
of individuals be included so that the unique perspective of each may be 
considered in the resolution of some criwical career guidance problems and 
the accomplishment of difficult tasks. Furthermore, this widespread involvement 
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in the development of a career g^iidance prograti can facilitate the acceptance 
by faculty, staff, students, and members of the community of changes to the 
high school's career guidance program. 

In summary, application of Operation Guidance can result in a career 
development prx)gram that is student centered, makes optimal use of resources, 
has an extended base, includes innovative career guidance methods, is 
designed for each individual high school, and encourages decisions based on 
current information from graduates, parents, teachers, counselors, and student 
— Operation Guidance enables schools to derive behavioral objectives 

that specify what students will be able to do, instead of how students 
will achieve an objective or what teachers or counselors will do. 
— The chances of satisfying student needs should increase if the career 
guidance services offered arc limited tc only thccc that can 
be adequately supported with available resources. 
— A school should consider career guidance as more than an assistance 
provided to students by counselors and the school. The program should 
include teachers, administrators, students, and public and private 
agencies within the community. 
— A broad range of career methods and techniques should be considered 
for inclusions in the program. This requires a purposeful search 
to increase the probability of identifying and installing the effective 
innuvative ctu'eci' guidarice methods. 
— Because each community and the high schools within it are unique, 
each career guidance progra/n will probably be unique also. In view 
of this. Operation Guidance permits each school to install its own 
pr-ogram tc rr.ee^ the needs of its ov.ti students, rather thar. Imposing 
a predetermined standardized program on a school. 



— Operation Guidance eaiables each schocl to make decisions concerning 
its own career guidance program based on reliable information that 
it collects itself. 

This has been a brief o\arview of Operation Guidance. We at The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education are currently developing this Operation 
Guidance p>ackage v^ch wiLl enable individual schools to apply the previouely 
mentioned procedures. Six schools and five state departments of education 
are currently working with us in the developoent of the Operation Guidance 
package. These schools are: Agua Pria Union High School in Avondale, Az^aona 
East Bank Senior High School in Kanawha County, West Virginia; Walter George 
High School and Booker T. Washington High Schools in Atlanta, Georgia; 
Jesse H, Jones High School in Houston, Texas; and S\:!nset High School in 
Beaverton, Oregon. The development effort is now scheduleu to be completed 
in the Fall of 1974. Then the entire product will be available to many more 
schools on a national basis. 

Operation Guidance's development into an efficient and effective package 
is made possible only through the support and assistance of the cooperating 
schools, school districts and state departments of education. In every 
c^se, linkage with a school has been and will be made through the assistance 
of the state director of vocational or career education. 

Very little information on Operation Guidance is available for general 
dic^tribution at this time; however, if you waJit information as it becomes 
available, please fill out one of these blanks at the back of the jxiom, or 
pick up a blank at The Center's booth in the exhibit hall. 



Prograxn Eveiluation: Problems, Pre-requlsltes , 
Character let lea and larpleinentat ion 

Evaluation and accountability are tvo of the ma,1or concerns of 
educators today. These concerns have esierged aa Confess and the 
public have demanded evidence of the benefits obtained from the ex* 
pendlturea of tax dollars on education. Additionally, other sectors 
of society are aiAklx^g their demands for tax dollars and, In effect, 
forcing a prioritization of the activities for vhlch tax funds will be 
appropriated. Even vlthln the education conacunlty, one can envision 
keener competition for these limited resources. As all of these demands 
are made and priorities are established, it Is essential that the educa- 
tion coBsminity have the necessary Information for use by decision makers 
In order that the allocation and appropriation of tax dollars are aa 
equitable as possible < 

Program evaluations are one source of information that decision 
makers need to have available to them. However, information on program 
evaluations alone is Insufficient for improved decision making In 
education and society. Decision makers are also Influenced by their 
own philosophical values, societal pressures » other options available 
to them, personality truits, etc. These influences are not subject to 
control, however. Therefore, evaluation remains the only controllable 
Input that can be used to Improve decision making. 

The efficacy of evaluation for vocational education programs is 
generally accepted in principle. However, the implementation of evalua- 
tion in vocational education is a difficult and complex process for 
several reasons. First, vocational education programs are widely 



divergent In nature. Second, the pi*e8e.ii state of the methodology of 

evaluation i« Inadequate to serve as the bacis for determining prograo 

effectiveness. Finally, a cosaion definition of evaluation is not widely 

accepted. For the purpose of this paper, Harris' (l) definition of 

evaluation is used. This definition is as follows: 

Eval-jatlon it the systematic process of Judging the worth, 
desirability, effectiveness, or adequacy of something 
according to definite criteria and purposes . The Judgment 
is based upon a careful cc^erison of observation data 
with criteria standards. Precise definitions of what is 
to be appraised, clearly stated purposes, specific standards 
for the criteria traits, accurate observations and measure- 
ments and logical conclusions are hallmarks of valid 
evaluation . 

This paper will discuss the several dimensions of program evalua- 
tion in vocational education. These dimensions Include: (l) problems 
with program evaluation, (2) pre-requisltes of an evaluation system, 
(3) desirable characteristics of an evaluation system, and (U) Implementing 

the resultr of evaluation. 

Problems with Program Evaluation 

Those individuals who have been involved with program evaluation 
realize that there are certain problems that seem to be everpresent. 
It is importamt that administrators be aware of and understand these 
problems so that they can more effectively work with evaluation efforts. 
This section will discuss some of the major problems with evaluation. 

Unfortunately, evaluation, all too often, has the connotation of 
something bad. This bad connotation is partly due to unpleasant 
experience? that have arisen a? the result of previous? program evalua- 
tions. In many instances, vast differences of opinion have arisen as 



a result of cvaluationfi. In other cases, suspicion of those conducting 
the evaluation by program personnel has been e problem and program 
personnel have felt threatened by the presence of an evaluator. These 
attitudes have resulted in less than enthusiastic support of evaluation 
in practice. 

Another probletn is that little attention has been given to the 
philcscphical value systCTss that affect the outccses cf an evaluation. 
The evaluator, evaluatee and administrator all have certain values and 
beliefs that enter, either consciously or unconsciously, into the evalua- 
tion process. Value conflicts can, and do, occur at many points during 
the evaluation process. Those individuals responsible for evaluation 
need to be aware of this problem and alert to vays of minimizing 
serious potential conflicts. 

Failure to specify the use that is to be made of the evaluation 
reports is another major problem. Administrators need to specify the 
purpose(e) of the evaluation and how It will be used. There are at 
least two major ways In which evaluation results can be used in decision 
making. In the first way, evaluative data are collected once and little 
use is made of these efforts in improving the program. The majo!' uses 
that can be made of this type of evaluation are motivation and measuring 
pest performance. This method of evaluation is of particular relevance 
to programs of short duration and are not likely to be conducted again. 
The second way evaluation data can be used is in Improving programs. 
This method of eva.^uflticn is commonly used on programs that €ire on-going 
and will be continued. This type of evaluation Is helpful in planning 
and budgeting future programs. Clearly, the same type of information is 
not needed for each of these two methods. Historically, evaluation has 



been placed at the end of a progran or fiscal year of operation. Many 
times these reports have been available too late for use in influencing 
programa and budgeting. Failure to dirtinguish the use that iu to be 
mBde f the evaluation report haa often resulted in the wrong type of 
information at the vronf tiAe. 

Little real incentive for conducting good evaluation haa been another 
problem. Both program personnel and evaluators have indicated that there 
if little feedback on the uae and usefuineaa of the evaluation report. 
Information on the conaequencea of evaluation reports is practically 
non-existent. Feedback on the result of evaluation could be used to 
in^jrove future evaluative efforta. 

One could include a number of other problems with evaluation efforts. 
However, the problems expressed should be of sufficient strength and number 
to indicate the general problems that evaluation efforts have faced. 

Pre -requisites of an Effective Evaluation System 

Many problems considered in the previous section could have been 
eliminated or, at least, reduced if certain conditions had been met. 
The purpose of this section is to provide a list of suggestions that 
should reduce potential problems. 

One of the major pre-requiaites for evaluation systems is that the 
€«iminlslrator must understand, support, and be comitted to the concept 
of evaluation. Administrators have been known, in sorne areas, to use 
evaluation only as "window dressing." In the final analysis, these 
administrators disregard evaluation results and rely on their own 
profesoionSLl judgssent in aakirio decisions that alTect program operatiou. 
In these situations the resources expended for evaluation are wasted. 



Once there is coanitinent to the evaluation concept, another pre- 
requisite is that the administrator must have a well defined purpose for 
conducting the evaluation. If the purposes are clearly understood by 
administrators, then much of the confusion about evaluation can be 
prevented . 

As a result of establishing the purpose for an evaluation, another 
pre-requisite is the administrator must formulate realistic goals for that 
effort. After the goals ha\ ^een established, the administrator must then 
cozzBJunicate these goals to evaluation and program personnel. Evaluation 
and program personnel are then responsible to develop clear, operational 
objectives to acconqplish these goals. This process should insure that 
the information that is collected and analysed vill be relevant to the 
original purposeCs) stated by the admitiistraior . 

Another pre-requisite is that administrators must provide an effect- 
ive environment for conducting evaluation. This environment includes: 
(l) role definition, (?) duties of evaluators, and (3) organisational 
location of evaluation personnel. 

First, the role of the evaiuator is a critical issue that needs 

attention. Evaluators, like anyone else, need to feel important and 

needed in their Job. In this regard, some caution should be token to 

Insure that evaluators are not Just monitors. If they do become 

monitors, thert lo mi increasing danger that they vill find their Job 

a 

leas than challenging and therefore, unimportant. Additionally, know- 
ledge that the results of these efforts are useful and being utilized 
in the decision making process is important. If the evaluation results 
are not useable to the administrator, evaluators need to be told and 
the type of infomation needs should be clarified, or the expertise 



of the cvaluator should be questioned, 

A second pre-requisite that administrators need to consider is 
that evaluation should be the major, if not only, duty of evaluators. 
Evaluation personnel should not be viewed as a "catch-all" for other 
duties and responsibilities that an administrator may need. Additional 
responsibilities will reduce the amount of time available to the 
evaluator arid lessens the chances that the evaluator will be able to 
provide information that will be useful in making decisions about program 
operation. Furthermore, the evaluator's role must be legitimate and not 
one of being a "yea" person to the adminiatrator . The evaluator must 
have the freedom to be objective and "tell it like it is." If this is 
not the case, the resources conHnitted to evaluation are being wasted 
and should be utilized on other activities, 

A third pre-requislte that should be discussed is the organiza- 
tional location of the evaluation unit. Throughout the United States, 
evaluation units are typically located (l) within the program to be 
evaluated, (?) within a separate unit in the vocational education 
division, or (3) outside of the vocational education division^ but 
within the state department. This author feels that evaluation should 
not be located within the program to be evaluated. Location within the 
program to be evaluated will lessen the credibility and objectivity 
of the results. However, directors of vocational education should have 
control over the evaQuation unit, these efforts are to be useable in 
decision making. Therefore, the most desir'^ble location would be within 
the vocational administrative division. 

A final pre-requislte discussed here is the expertise of the 



evaluation staff- Evaluatore must be knowledgeable about evaluation 
techniques. They should also be knowledgeable of the program they are 
to evaluate. However, some provision should be made to provide appropriate 
consultation when needed. Undoubtedly, funds expended to bring ^n 
persona for short periods of time, to bolster any specific weak^nesses 
or inadequacies in existing staff, would be a wise Investment. 

This section has attempted to alert administrators to some of the 
pre -requisites for the development of effective evaluation systems. This 
list Is not coii5)lete and each state department must adapt these require- 
ments to their own Individual situations. 

Desirable Characteristics of an Evaluation System 

There are a number of diff^irent methods that states use to n'aluate 
their vocational education programs. Each of these evaluation systems 
have certain elements that make it somewhat unique. These systems 
include such informational elements as, manpower demands, manpower supply, 
student needs and aspirations, placement and follow-up of graduates, 
local opinions of their programs, cost data, enrolliaent data, etc. 
Regardless of the particular evaluation system, however, certain 
characteristics are desirable if the system is to be useful and effect- 
ive. This section will discuss desirable characteristics of an evaluation 
system. 

The first desirable characteristic of an evaluation system is that 
realistic objectives should be formulated. The formulation of theee 
objectives should be realistic and Involve both program and evaluat a 
personnel. If there is basic agreeiaent on these objectives, many mis- 
understandings can be avoided at a later time. However, it should be 



noted that mutual objective setting is not a panacea for avoiding con- 
flict. In a practical sense, program people have to believe in what they 
are doing; evaluation personnel, on the other hand, have to question 
what vocational education programs are doing. Both of these points must 
be reconciled in conducting the evaluation. 

Secondly, a sound basis for measuring these objectives must be 
established. In seme cases appropriate measurement techniques may 
already exist. In other cases, these techniques may require modification 
to be developed or modified. In still other cases, development of new 
measurement techniques may be required. A caveat is necessary; there is 
often a tendency to measure those items that are easy and Ignore the 
more difficult ones. For example, information on the number of students 
completing a progrssi may be collected, when information on the students 
Job performance after completing a program should be included. The 
objective to be measured should dictate the type of information to be 
collected . 

A third desirable chcu^acteristic of an evaluation system is that 
of clear and immediate feedback. Feedback, in this instEuice, is 
considered a two-step process. First, the administrator needs to inform 
the ' iluator and/or program personnel on the adequacy of the evaluation 
results to meet his decision making needs. Secondly, the evaluation and 
program personnel need to provide information to those programs from 
which the data vere collented- All too often, evaluation has been a 
one-way, upward flow of Information. However, a two-way flow of informa- 
tion is necessary. People at all levels of the education community 
resist filling out forms and providing data. Some procedures must be 
provided to insure that those who complete the forms understand the 



reasons for the collection of and use of the information. For example, 
local schools should have a summary of the information they submitted 
returned to them. Perhaps a comparison of their results with tfi 
comparable state figure would "be helpful. It is also important the 
information should be summarized in a manner that is easily understood 
and as brief as possible. If the evaluation feedback is voluminous, 
chances are it will be ignored. Certainly, all of the information needed 
by a state will not be the same type of information needed by a local 
educational agency. Whenever possible, these requirements should sup- 
plement one another. 

A fourth characteristic is that the information collected by an 
evaluation system should reflect the original purpose(s) of the evaluation. 
In this regard planning and budgetary information should be future oriented. 
Information on performance factors and motivation can be present and/or 
post oriented. The major problem has been, as specified earlier the 
administrstor did not develop clear purposes for the evaluation initially. 
This results in information that is not relevant to the administrator's 
decision making requirements. Given that the evaluation results are 
relevant, evaluation reports should include the negative, as well as, 
the positive effects of the programs. Evaluation results should also 
include suggestions for potential alternative courses of action for 
decision makers. Additionally, both the advantages and disadvantages of 
each alternative should be specified by the evaluator. The administrator 
must realize that both the alternatives and advantages and disadvantages 
will undoubtedly reflect the biases of the evaluator. Therefore, these 
must be inteirpreted in that regard. 

Involvement of personnel interested in, and affected by the program 



to be evaluated is a fifth characteristic of a desirable evaluation system. 
Many evaluations have encountered problems due to apparent misunderstand- 
ings that have arisen due to the non- involvement of personnel. It is 
important that program evaluation reflect a concensus of the opinions 
of these personnel on a number of issues. Weis (2) has stated that if 
evaluation is to be relevant, these issues should include: 

1. The goals of the program, 

2. The nature of the program service (and any variants thereof), 

3. Measures that indicated the effectiveness of the program in 
meeting goals, 

k. Jtethods of selection of participants and controls, 

5- Allocation of responsibilities for participant selection, 
data collection, descriptions of program input, etc., 

6. Procedures for resolving disagreements between program and 
evaluation, and above all, 

7- The decisional purposes that evaluation is expected to serve. 
Although total agreement on each of these points will not remove all the 
problems, they should be minimal. 

A sixth, and final, characteristic to be discussed in this section 
is that an effective evaluation system must be reasonable in cost. 
Administrators need to be aware of on-going evaluation efforts and 
their cost in order that realistic budgets can be prepared. Typically, 
evaluation studies range from approximately five to ten percent of the 
program budgets. As a general rule, the larger the program budget, 
the smaller the percent that will be required for evaluation. It has 
not been uncommon for some personnel to think that evaluation can be 
conducted for as little as one percent or less of total budgets. 
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Personnel costs alone make it extremely difficult to conduct meaningful 
evaluations, for most programs, at this rate of funding. Again, cmy- 
thing less than a total effort is a waste of resources. 

There are many factors that vlll affect the cost of conducting 
progrM evaluation. Administrators need to examine whet the purpo&^s 
for program evaluations are ar*d then Insure that the funds budgeted 
foi this activity are realistic. 

Implementing the Results of Evaluation 

Within the past few years, there has been an increasing demand 
for evidence to indicate the relative effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of various educational programs. This trend has caused some 
administrators to develop organizational capacities for conducting 
evaluation. Other administrators have had, within their organization, 
capacities for evaluation and have relied upon their services for 
conducting evaluation. Still other administrators have contracted 
evaluation to an outride agency or group. 

Regardless of the vay In vhich evaluation is conducted, the 
administrator is then faced with the problem of utilizing the results 
in future decision making. The purpose of this section is to give 
direction to those responsible for implementing the results of evalua- 
tion studies- At least three major factors seem to have relevance if 
evaluation results are to be used by administrators in decision making. 
These factors include: (l) understand the conditions under which the 
evaluation study was conducted, (2) recognize the limitations of the 
study, and (3) be certain the conclusions of the study are appropriate. 

First, administrators should understand the conditions under which 
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the evaluation study vae conducted. It is not unconmon for busy 
administrators to read only the suxanary and/or conclusions of research 
and evaluation studies. This overvlev provides the administrator the 
basic information needed in decision making. This cursory approach, 
hoirever, has caused problems for thoce individuals vho did not fully 
understand hov the study was conducted and how the conclusions were 

individuals directer* their Interests to the results and disregarded the 
methodology and procedures. In still other cases, the format of the 
evaluation reports has not been conducive to easy reading and the 
methodology sections were ignored. 

Some questions that the administrator should ask about the conditions 
surrounding an evaluation study Include, but are not limited to: 

1. What criteria were used in the evaluation process? 

?. Who conducted the evaluation? 

3. How was the Information collected? 

^. Was a sampling procedure used? 

5. What was the response rate? 
If an administrator asks questions like these as an evaluation report 
is reviewed, the decisions made as a result of the report will be more 
realistic and appropriate. 

Recognition of the limitations of the study is a second factor 
that should be considered if evaluation results are to be utilized in 
decision making. All evaluation studies should have certain restrictions 
stated about the generallzablllty of the results. Anyone examining 
evaluation reports should seek and/or determine these restrictions prior 
to making decisions utilizing information preseated in the evaluation 
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report. Furthermore, most evaluations are charged to do wore than the 
limited resources CAke possible. The reviever of evaluation reports 
needs to assess that which was evaluated to determine if realistic 
priorities were established. Finally, the present methodology of evalua- 
tion is often inadequate to provide all of the information required. 
Questions administrators might ask that indicate the limitations 



1. Were responses obtained from representatives of all those 
Involved in the program? 

2. Were the aasun^t ions listed in the study appropriate? 

3. Were the objectives of the study irithin the resources axid/or 
capabilities of the evaluation? 

h. Were the measurement techniques a.ppropriate for the stated 
objectives? 

These questions are not meant to be inclusive of all those that an 
administrator should ask about the limitations of the study. The 
individual evaluation study itself will, undoubtedly, raise additional 
questions. As long as administrators determine the limitations of the 
study, the decisions made as a result of the evaluation should be enhanced. 
The third condition that needs attention if evaluation results are 
ue used in decision making includes the appropriateness of the 
conclusions. The appropriateness cf the conclusions is determined by 
examining the data that served as the basis for the conclusions that 
were reached. Any conclusion should be supported by evidence collected 
during the evaluation study. Although evaluations often contain sub* 



ctive conclusions, some caution should be demonstrated by the evaluation 
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reviewer In Interpreting these conclusions. Conclusions supported only 
'by subjective information should be vleved with skepticism. Few 
evaluators are able to plan and conduct evaluation studies with a 
conqpletely detached attitude, and an administrator needs to question the 
framevork, assunqptlons , criteria, and data that enable the evaluator to 
make conclusions. Perhaps evaluation studies need labels similar to 

Warnixig: It has been determined that the results of 
this study may be dangerous if interpreted incorrectly. 

Questions that an administrator might ask about the conclusions 
include : 

1. Why vac the study conducted? 

2. Are *he conclusions consistent with the original objectives? 
3- Have the personal biases of the evaluator been minimized? 

^. What additional information would have been helpful in making 
administrative dec ions? 
ARsin, this list is intended to be illustrative of the typ^r of questions 
that administrators should ask about the conclusion. Careful examination 
of the study will probably suggest additional qi^stions. 

For those concerned with improving vocational education programs, 
evaluation activities seem to promise at least a partial solution. 
However, application of evaluation findings without (1) understanding 
the conditions under which the study was made, (?) recognizing the 
1 imitat io.iS , and (3) being certain the conclusions are appropriate, may 
le worse thar; rio t-vaiuatlon activities at all. 
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LEADERSHIP STYLE AND ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
Terence R. Mitchell 
University of Washington 
Abstract 

A review of Fiadlcr's Contingency Model of leadership effectiveness 
is presented. The paper cavers the developnent of the model and recent 
validation evidence cited by Fiedler (1970). Soae criticisas of the mode 
are discussed, as %rell as the practical implications of the model in the 
areas of leader selection and leadership training. 



LEADEnSHir 'JT^'LE 0PGAM2ATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Tcr cr.ce " . ''It che] 1 
rnj^vc r ■ Ity of Washin^t cj^ 

Moftt people would a^?,ree that the success or failure of s group Is 
largely determined by the effectiveness of Its leader. I'hen a business or 
a military campaip.n Is successful, it is the top manaper or general who 
receives the rrr^Mr t.r^^r. Ko«o>>aii football teans have a losing season, 
the manager or coach is the first to po. Most organizations recognize the 
Importance of leadership and have, therefore, devoted a great deal of time 
and energy to the task of ider.tlfying and developing good leaders. 

The research in this area has concentrated on two main cjuestions; 
First, t'hat kinds of people ] 3 rise to lefld^^rshlp positions? What makes 
the man in a leac^crshlp position effective? 

Review of Past Pesearch 

The atterTpts to find personality traits which can be utilized to dlf 
ferentlate the potential leader from the follcnu^er have typically failed 
(Stogdlll, 19A8: Gibb, 193A) . All folklore and isolated anecdotes to Lhc- 
contrary, there seem to be no distinct leadership traits, although such 
attributes as higher intelligence, greater physical size, etc., arc some- 
what more characteristic of loaders than non-ieaders. As a result, there 
are also no effective or practical leadership selection tests. Who becomes 
a leader depends in part on personality factors, such as intelligence and 
ability to get along with people. However, in large part, it also depends 
on economic, political, and social factors, and on the academic background 
and experience which a man happens to have; and the skills a Job happens to 
require . 
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A slrdlar probletr^ exists whrn we try to dlstlrTuish by neans of person- 
nllty tests between effective nnd ineffective lenders. A certain trait nny 
be useful in one situation, but not in another. For example, intcrpcrr,onnl 
skills Tnif^.ht be important in or pari 2a t Ions which emphasize tasks that r^cuire 
cooper atlofn and Interpersonal contact. These sarae traits might not be 
related to perforrAnce in organizations which emphasize individual ability 
or aggressiveness. 

Attenpts to measure leader behavio r hcve also produced discouraging 
results. Leadership research has identified two nw?Jor behavioral styles 
which leaders use to interact with their group members (Bales, 1958- Stogdlll, 
19A8; Rahn & Katr, 1960). One of these has been Identified as a human 
relations-oriented, considerate, permissive, or non-directive type of leader- 
ship. The otl>er Is a directive, task-oriented, and structuring type of 
leadership we associate more corr'only with orthodox supervisory and military 
trnininr. However, the u«e of those stvles to nredict effective perfomance 
across situations or to help in the prediction of a rise to leadership status 
has net proven to be fruitful. These styles arc helpful in none situations 
and not in others. 

What I am saying Is not new. Different situations require different 
leadership. This means that the same type of leadership style or the same 
leadership behavior will not be effective in all situations. The c^uesrlon is, 
what kinds of situations require what kinds of leadership? If we want to 
predict leadership performance, we must learn how to match a man's leader- 
ship style with his leadership situation. 
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Devol'^pi^tnt of the Contingency ^jodel 
An extensive researrh prograir. by Fiedler since 1951 has resulted in tl^e 
development of "The Contingency !'odel of Leadershin Effectiveness." This 
??K>del suggests that an effective leader must match his "style" vitb the 
demands of t)4c ^itvintlcri. To provide support for this model it was neces- 
sary to define effectiveness, leadership style, and the situational demands. 
The rest of this paper will describe the model, the data on which it was 
based, validation evidence, and the implications of using such a nodel. 

Ef feet 1 veness 

By ef f ect 1 VP leadership, It Is meant that the leader's proup has per- 
formed well, or that it has succeeded in cortparison with other groups. In 
other words leadership effectiveness, as the term is defined here, Is measured 
on the basis of Rroup ncrforrancc. An orchestra conductor hac to be evaluc-itcd 
on how well his orchestra performs: a ic^eneral la effective to the extent to 
wliich his troops perform well. 

Leadership Style 

relationship-oriented versus task-oriented leadership styles are 
measured by means of the Least Preferred Coworker Scores (LPC) . The score 
l8 obtained bv askinp, the Individual to think of all the people with whori he 
has ever worked. He then describes his Least-Preferred Coworker (or LPC); 
that Is, the person In his life with whon he has been least able to work 
well. The items follow the form of Osgood's Semantic Differential (1957). 
For example. 

Not 

Tntelli&ent: : : ! : : : : : Intelli:»ent 



Friendly 



V f V y ^ ^ A. X 

2 Not 
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A favorable description of the Least Preferred Coworker indicates a 
relatlonshl p^or lented style; an unfavorable description indicates a task- 
oriented style of leadership. Since this Least Preferred Coworker does 
not need to be a raernher of his task group, the LPC score can be obtained 
before the leader is assigned to his group. 

This leadership style measure, or variants of it, has been used in a 
w±d^ variety of interacting groups, ranging froir hijrh school basketball 
teams and surveying parties to military combat crews, research and manage- 
ment teams, and hoards of directors. The results, however, failed to 
indicate that one type of leader was conaistent ly better than another. 
To interpret the results it was necessary to have some sort of assessment 
of the situation. 

Factors Deterrolning Situatlanal Favor ableness 

Fiedler has argued that the basic component of leadership is 
influence. That is, leadership is defined as a relationship in which one 
person tries to Influence others in the perf ormaiice of a conmon task. 
Therefore, his situational assessment consists of one underlying dimension; 
The degree to vhich fho Ipjidp.r can Influence his members. 

This dimension is composed of three factors. The first and most 
important is the degree to which the leader is liked and accepted by his 
menbers. The better the interpersonal relations, the more Influence the 
leader has. 

The second factor la the leader's formal power. The more, posifive and 
negative actions t\iat he c^n use, the more influence he will have. The 
final factor is defined bv the degree to which the task is structured or 
unnrrtirriir pd . The greater the structure, the easier it is for the leader I 
tell his men what to do. 
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These are at least three of the major factors which dotermlne leader 
influence. These threv^ dinensl.-^ns lead to a classification of group situa- 
tions shown in Figure 1 . Just .is there is no one style of leadership 
which is effective fjr all groups, so there is no one type of situation 
that CTa':cs a group effective. liked leaders do not on the average perform 
more effectively than do disliked leaders: and powerful leaders do not 
perform better than leaders vrith low position power. 

Please note that this says nothing about how Intrinsically difficult 
the task itself may be. ^ structured task, say building an electronic 
computer, may be much more difficult than an unstructured job of preparing 
an entertaininent program. But the leader's problem of influencing the 
group will be greater in the vv^lunteer comnittee than in the task of 
building a computer. It will obviously be easier to lead if you are the 
liked an.i trusted serf^e.^nt of a rifle sf^uad (Cell 1) than If you are the 
informal leader of a recreational basketball team (Cell 2), and it will 
be very difficult indeed to be the disliked and distrusted leader of a 
volunteer proup which is asked to plan the pro-^ram of an annual meeting 
(Cell 8), In other W(>rds, wc can order the cells on the basis of how 
favorable or unfavorable the situation will be for the leader. 

The Continrcncv "^^odol 

VJc arc now able to ask what kind of leadership styles various situa- 
tions require. To answer this question, the leadership stvle score has 
been correlated with the performance of the leader's Rroup in each of the 
situations orr which ther^^ was data ( Fit^ure 1 ) . 

The correI??C i of! her^^^een the leadership stvle score and rroup pe rf o raance 
is shown on the vertical axis of this graph. The difficulty of the situation 
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is shown on the horizontal axis. There are over 500 different groups 
represented on this plot. 

^^at does this fipure show? Positive correlations; that is, points 
falling above the midline of the graph, indicate that the relationship- 
oriented leaders performed better than did task-oriented leaders- Negative 
correlations, represented by points falling below the midline of the graph, 
indicate that the task-oriented leaders performed better than did the 
relationship-oriented leaders . 

Tal<en as a x/hole, the plot shows that the task-oriented leaders are 
more effective in situations in which the leader has very much influence 
as well as in situations in which he has relatively kittle influence. The 
relationship-oriented person is most effective in situations which are only 
moderately favorable for tha leader. In effect, these data reconcile the 
two major vievrpoints in leadership theory. 

Fiedler argues that in the very easy or very difficult situations, 
strong task-oriented Iciadcrship is needed to be effective. lu situations 
of moderate difficulty, the leader t/ho spends time being concerned about 
the interpersonal relationships in the group will be most effective. 

Validation Evidence 

Clasfc:if ication of Studies 

A number of studies designed to test the model have been conducted 
by various Independent investigators as well as by Fiedler and his asso- 
ciates. Some of these investigators, by design, and others, by oversight, 
have not followed the methodology originally described. Different operation- 
alizations of situational f avorableness were used in some studies, while 
others extended the model to co-acting groups (Hunt, 1967 • Hill, 1969 ; 
^ Bates, 1969), and some used leadership style measures unrelated to LPC (Shaw 
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and Blum, 1966). These differences in methodology and divergences from 
the model are, of course, quite appropriate and desirable. However, studies 
which do not conform to the explicit methodology of the earlier work cannot 
be used as exact tests of the model. 

Therefore, four independent Judges were given Information rbout the 
methodology of the earlier work and asked to choose from about twenty 
studies those which conformed to these procedures • Nine studies were 
selected that at least three of the Judges agreed upon. 

Table 1 summarizes all the correlations from these acceptable studies 
and shows that the median correlations for six of the sever, octants are in 
the predicted direction (Octant VI was not predicted). Of these the joint 
probabilities of the correlations in Octants I, III, and IV are significant 
below the .05 level. Also, 34 of the 45 correlations are in the predicted 
direction, a finding significant at the .01 level by binomial test. These 
results permit the conclusion that we are not dealing with random effects: 
Group performance appears to be contingent upon leadership style and 
situational f avorableness. A more detailed description of these studies 
is presented in Fiedler (1970). 

A recent set of validation studies has taken a different approach 
(Fiedler, 1973: Csoka & Fiedler, 1972). The argument la that training and 
experience could also change the amount of influence attained by a leader 
and therefore chaige the favorability of the situation for him. Under 
these circumstances the model would predict that training would be good 
for some people and not for others. For example, let's say we had a 
group of managers working in a situation of moderate favorability. Normally, 
high LPC interpersonal types would perform best. We proceed to give 
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extenslve behavioral and Interpersonal tralnlnj^ to this group. If Fiedler 
Is correct, then the situation becomes more favorable for everyone. In 
terms of performance, however, we have a problem. The high LPC leaders 
are nnv In a favorable situation; one which is no longer an optimal matc^ 
for their style. The low LPC task-oriented types have moved into a 
situation which is better fit for their leadership Jityle and consequently 
they perform better. Thus, training is only hel\ful for some people. 
Hypotheses such as those above have now been empirically supported in a 
number of settings. These results also provide predictive validity for 
the model as well as suggest some interesting questions atout traditional 
training practices. We will return to this point later in the paper. 

Brief Critique of the Model 
Recently a number of critiques and cvaluatlonn of the model hf^^ 
appeared (Fiedler, 1970; Mitchell, Biglan, One ken , & Fiedler, 1970; Graen, 
Orris, & Alvares, 1970). A brief summary of the major points of these 
reviews is presented below- 
LPC 

Attempts to relate this measure to other perBcnallty measures hsjs met 
vith repeated failure (Bass, Fiedler, & Krueger, 196/»; Fishbein, Landy, and 
Hatch, 1969). Only recently have some suggestions gained support, '^itchell 
(1970) has shown that the LPC variable is related to the leader's ability 
to make numerous distinctions within his leadership role (cognitive 
complexity) . These data have been reconciled with the model In a paper by 
Foa, Mitchell, and Fiedler (1970) which suggests that situational favorability 
may also be related to the complexity of the situation. This interpretation 
suggests that cognitively siaple leaders (low LPC) perfor\Ti better In simple 
situations which are composed of all good aspects or all bad aspects. More 
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conplex leaders (High IPC) would perforcD better in situations of moderate 
favorabllity which have some good and scree poor aspects. 
Favorability Dinension 

One of the major problems vith the model has been the incomparability 
of studies. It is difficult to equate studies using different measures of 
interpersonal relations, task structure, or position power. A recent 
report by Posthuaa (1970) has attempted to provide normative data for the 
LPC and Group Atmosphere saales* Also, in a study by 0*Brien an 
independent index of Influence was generated using Structural Role Theory 
and groups were placed in three situational categories (high, medium, 
and low leader influence). The correlations for the high and lotf 
situations between leader LPC and performance were negative as was 
expected* In situations of medium Influence, these correlations were 
positive. These results provided some support for the validity of the 
favorability dimension. 
M ethodology 

A number of methodological issues will be discussed. Firsts as can 
be seen in Table 1, Fiedler has not used the usual tests of statistical 
significance to test the model. Since the number of cases per octant in 
any one study tends to be very small, the more lenient criterion of being 
In the hypothesized direction was used. This results in an alpha level 
of .50 for a spedlfic correlation. To use this lenient criterion as 
support for the model, it is necessary to generate almost the entire 
sampling dlstrlbutlrn of correlations in an octant before the null hypothesis 
can be rejected. The question of v;hether 500 groups are sufficient is 
debatable. 



TABLE 1 



Sunnary of Field and Laboratory Studies 
Testing tp.e Contingency llodel 

Field Studies Octants 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII 

Hunt -.66 -.80 .21 .30 

-.51 -.30 

Hill -.,10 -.29 -.24 .62 

Fiedler, et al . -.21 .00 .67* -.51 

O'Brien, et al . -.46 .47 -.45 .14 

^ab o_r a t o ry ^: xp e rlT^ents 

Belgian Navy -.72 .37 -.16 .08 .16 .07 .26 -.37 

-.77 .50 -.54 .13 .03 .14 -.27 .60 

Shima -.26 .71* 

::itchell .24 .43 

.17 .38 

Fiedler Ilxec. .34 .51 

Fkrzvpek -.43 -.32 .10 .35 .28 .13 .08 -.33 

::edlan, all studies -.69 . 17 --22 .33 .22 .10 .26 -.35 

r.edian. Field studies -.59 -.21 -.29 .23 .21 -.24 . 30 -.33 

I'edian, Laboratory 

Experinents -.72 .24 -.16 .38 .16 .13 .38 -.33 
I edians in original 

studies -.52 -.58 -.33 .47 .42 .05 -.43 

,,1 

Number of correlations In the expected direction ^ 

t'unber of correlations opposite to expected direction 9 

£ by binomial test .01 

^exclusive of Octant VI, for which no prediction had been made. 
* p < .05 

** Studies not conducted by the writer or his associates. 
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A final -nethodolo^lcal difficulty with the Cont innencv Model has to 
do with the partitioning of the situational favorabllltv dimension Into 
homogeneou ^bseta of groups (Graen, e t al , , 1970). Fiedler states, 
**The basic hypothesis of the Contingency Model... le not tied to the 
definition cf the favor ableness dimension In terms of group climate, 
position power, and task structure .. .The main question is always how to 
order situations In terms of their favor ableness/* This implies a research 
stratef^y Involving partitioning the groups on a number of variables until 
meanln^^ful results (I.e., supporting the model) are obtained. This type 
of research strategy has two consequences. First, with continued 
partitioning, the number of groups within any octant Is reduced to a 
level where meaningful statistical tests cannot be performed. Second, 
this approach will inevitably lead to a rejcctiot^ of tYv& null hypothesis 
over a series of studies. The rejection of the null hypothesis of no 
systePiatic relationship would, in this case, be due not to any true 
relationship, but rather to the sy6::ematlc treatment of the data (Graen, 
et al . , 1970). Obvlouslvt what is needed are more Independent tests of 
the model. 

Implications for Plirther Research 
Individual Characteristics 

The use of the LPC scale Is not a necessarv condition for pursuing the 
Ideas suggested by Fiedler's model. Other individual traits or characteristics 
may be found vrtilch are more systematically related to performance In a given 
situation. Perhaps the most Important question here Is 'Vhat Is the leader 
doing.'' That is, given the situation, what behaviors lead to effective 
performance? If, indeed, motivation is tied to need fulflllme^.t (as 
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suggested by Maslow, 195^; Herzberg , 1966; or Vroora, 196A) , then %i^at 
needs are beln^ satisfied in these various situation*^, and how this Is 
accomplished must be discovered* 
Situation Characteristics 

It was mentioned that only three characteristics were used In Fiedler's 
model*. These factors are certainly not the only factors related to the 
leader's Influence. Factors such as stress or siisilarity of group raerah^r* 
are also Important. Tt in necessary, therefore, to construct a different 
method of measuring the favor ableness of the situation which will Incorporate 
these factors. It is su'^ sted here that the Bse of structural role theory 
or some other technique might be better than using the type of division 
currently demanded by Fiedler's approach. This suggestion Is made because 
the addition of one new variable to Fiedler's model gives you 16 situations; 
the addition of two variables gives you 32, etc. These partitions would 
make the model very cumbersome and certainly are not required by Its 
underlying theoretical assumptions^ 

Implications for Improving Leadership Performance 

What ffre the major Implications of the model for underaCanding 
leadership and supervision, and what does the model tell us about leadership 
selection and training and the more general problem of improving group 
performance ? 
Leader Selection 

Traditionally, psychologists have used a rather simple nodel of 
selectioii* Dunnette points out that *'this model has sought to link 
predictors (that is, various measures cf individual differences) directly 
with so--called criteria (that is, various measures of organizational 
ccnaequences or Job ''success) through a simple index or relationship, 
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the correlation coefficient* This traditional validation model directed 
that persons on any given job be divided on some global measure (such as 
sales volume, overall rating of ^'success/* or potential for pronorinn'^ 
into successes and failures and that they be compared on test scores, 
biographical inf orraat ion » or any other personal raeasurcTTicnts available,*' 
Such an approach overlooks at least two major considerations. First » 
mimerous behavioral styles ttlght be used to acquire success, some of which 
would be more in line %flth the position of company policy. That is, two 
salesmen might have equally good sales records but one might be diligent, 
courteous, and highly motivated while the other might practice various 
forms of deception. A second probless is that certain characteristics 
might be helpful in most situations but not in all. There are data for 
example which show that hiring bright people for certain kinds of routine 
Jobs leads to a high level of turnover. Yet, it would be hard to convince 
an employer to hire the applicant who is not as bright as another, equally 
qualified candidate. The result of this process is that most selection 
devices correlate with performance at best in the 208 and low 308. 

What is needed is a thorough analysis of the jobs and the behaviors 
required to be successful on that Job. Various selection techniques can 
be used to determine what types of people are most likely to display these 
behaviors. Such a model has been suggested by Dunnette ani is presented 
in Figure 2. Some recent research using this approach has been completed. 
Dunnette discisses research with managers at Standard Oil, with a small 
electri lal goods company, with district marketing managers and with Farmers 
Mutual Reinsurance Company. All of these studies showed support for the 
model. However, it is also true that people and Jobs change over time and 
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people frequently change positions. To match people with positions when 
both wight chanr,<* has Irapllcstions for training. 



Insert Figure 2 About here 

Leadership Training 

The secotki method for Ijnproving performance haa been through leadership 
training. In fact when we talk about improving leadership, we itmned lately 
think of training. And yet, after all these years we have no convincing 
evidence that leadership training improves organizational performance. 

Let me stress that we are not speaking here of training military 
leaders or business executives in administrative procedures, in personnel 
methods, or in the technical aspects of their lobs. Training of this type 
is obviously Important, if not essential, to organizational performance. 
Our remarks concern the training of leadership ahillty or le^erahlp 
behavior per se , and our criterion of effectiveness Is organizational 
performance . 

This Is clear Jy a crucial problem. Yet according to GiLner (1966, 
p, 245), "A rigorously controlled study of the value of executive training 
has... never been conducted." More recent studies have not settled the 
problem. But as we mentioned earlier, the Contingency Model has explained 
why these results are so poor. Training is good for some managers and 
not for others. 

If the theory is correct, training can be effective only if it teaches 
the individual first to diagnose the situation correctly and then either to 
modify his leadership style to fit the situation, or to modify the situation 
to fit his leadership ityle. 



Predictors 
(Individual 
Difference 
Meeeures) 



Job 
Behavlora 



Situations 




Is, I 



Confle<Tuencee 

(Related 
Organizational 

Goals) 

? 



Source: Marvin D. Dunnette, (1966; p. 105) 



A Model for Test Validation and Selection Reaearch 

Figure 2 



■owcver , It Is verv difficult to change leadership style. \^er\ w 
talk about lendershir styles we are not deaJlnp with surface behaviors, 
but vlth deeply Injtrained patterns of relating to others. It seems doubtful 
that these patterns of relating can be switched on and off at will. Vould 
it not be easier, therefore, to teach the executive to fit his lob to his 
leadership style than to change his personality to fit each of his successive 
Jobs? 

How night this be done? Well, we could change a nan's power through a 
variety of procedures. The decision making could he allocated to him alone 
or to hln and his subordinates. Titles can be changed, people of various 
ranks can be assigned to him, or we can control certain powers that he night 
have (raises, firing, etc.). 

Interpersonal relations are changed by the character of our group 
members. For example , racial and cultural heterogeneity is related to 
group coheslveness . VJe can assign troublemakers to him, or other types of 
individual s« 

The task structure can be modified in terms of the specificity of 
instructions, the latitude of decision makinjg , or through other proceourcB 
which IrJIuence the amounts and kinds of information that the leader has 
about the job. 

These changes in supervisory Jobs which we are discussing are relatively 
small and do not require reorganizing the entire unit. CKir research does 
not suggest something brand new, but rather it hopefully provides a rationale 
and a bettiir basis fcr making these organizational engineering decisions. 

Finally, we might suggest that a policy of Job rotation be adopted* 
This is 8 fairly conon practice in many orgartlzAt ions both to pror.ctc an 
individual or to familiarize him with other aspects of the organization. In 
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raany cases rotation Is an Integral part of a long terw managereent 
(ieve lopTient prorrmn. 

Historically, hovever , most rotational decisions have heen made on 
an Intuitive basis. The Contingency Model nav provide an empirical 
rationale for these decisions. Thus, individuals could be rotated to 
positions that best matched their style. In this way, the changing 
dynanlcs of any situation may be dealt with appropriately. Since 
situations are constantly changing, if ve couple rotation policies with 
training policies that teach an Individual how to manipulate the setting 
in optimal ways we are better able to maximize the fit between the 
irdividu/il and his Job. 

la susnary, there can be no question that new approaches to leadership 
are required. We are facing increasing shortages of highly trained, 
highly Intelligent executive manpower. We can no longer afford to discard 
a hfghly qualified specialist just because he may not prrforra effectively 
in a particular leadership position, nor should 4pe expect that a man will 
be an outstanding leader no matter what the sltuatlon< Ratlier need to 
learn hov tD engineer the organization to make the leader effective. 
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Footnotes 

^Research conducted under Office of Naval Research Contract N6-orl-- 
07135, and ARPA Order 45A under Office of Naval Research Contract 177-A72. 
Nonr 1834(36) and Contract DA-49-193-MC-3060 vlth the Office of the Surgeon 

General. 

2 

Other items ver2: confident — not confident ; impatient — patient ; 
hardworking — not hardworking; close — distant; iazy — ambitious; warm-cold; 
productive — not productive; sociable — not sociable; casual — formal; 
considerate — not considerate; dependable — not dependable; agreeable — not 
agreeable; creative — not creative; sympathetic — not sjwpathetic. 
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Several major changes have taken place io the administratioD of 
vocational education In Indiana during the 1960*8 and early 70*s-« 
a new State Board of Vocational and Technical Education » a nev St£te 
supported technical c:>llegey a new State Advisory Council, a new 
Higher Education Coonission, and the developcoent of an area vocational 
school By8tea--Just to naae a few. The ideas presented in this paper 
are not intended to be new, but are a conibination of goov manageaent 
practices that have worked In Indiana for the past three years* 

In the late 1960^8, the Division of Vocational Education was infl^ible, 
regulatory in nature, and used a traditional approach to administration 
of vocational education programs. There was very littl'^ contact with 
other segments of education, and each of the six program areas operated 
as autonooKTus divisions within a diviaion. Over 75 report forms were 
used in asking local educational agencies ^.o report necessary data for 
program management. 

Early in 1970, the administration recognized that a complete service 
could not be provided until the vocational family was unified. This 
caused the administration to take a close look at the philosophy, 
organization, and State administrative Structure for providing a 
service to the local educational agencies. 
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Indiana has a long histozry of voc^tioaal education programs, getting 
its first legislative support In I9I3. Indiana is the thirteenth 
largest state. It nms froB a very industrialized coomunity to fam- 
ing operations to large nanufacturing businesses. Indiana is approach- 
ing a population of 6 «illion and receives over $12 million of federal 
vocational education funds. 

During 1973 y ve are serving over 120,000 high school students in voca- 
tional education prograsis and over 170,000 high school students in 
industrial arts and non-reinbursable business education programs. Of 
the 360,000 high school population, more than 2C'0,000 students are 
being served in occupational related programs. We are serving over 
30,000 adults and 10,000 post-secondary vocational jstudei^ts. The 
restructuring of the administrative system has developed these improved 
management functions. 

Staff Management System knovn as Indiana's Management by Objective 
System 

State-Wide In-Service Training Program 
State-Wide Area School System 
State-Wide Post-Secondary Technical System 
State VOCED Data System 

State System of Career Education Progr<jaftS 
St.\te Self -Evaluation System 

Combined Youth Leadership Programs 1^ 

f 

State T«^ch&ical Assistance Progress. 

t 

State Staff Professional Development Program 

$ 

O 
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CcBmunl cat ions System vich other Education Agencies and the State 
Legislature 

In all, our profusional staff of 28 people is providing a service to 
over 345 local educational agencies. An administrative service plan 
vas developed to coordinate, cookbine, And review the naany different 
fuuctious to be served by the State Vocaticnal Staff* After staff 
workshops, training progran^, and input from local educational agencies; 
the basic functions, goals, and objectives of the State vocatioual sys* 
tes were identified. The principle used in outlining this portion of 
the systen: a good staff nanagaaent system is dependent upon having 
clearly defii.ed, measurable goals and objectives at all ievels of 
operation. (Attachment A) 

It was acknowledged early in the planning of this neu approach to State 
administration that a total coomitment, understanding, and involvement 
of the staff was essential. It was imperative all people involved in 
the systea h&v^ an understanding of the systeaa, be involved in the 
planning and development of the system, and have a total compdonent to 
its implementatior. Usiag the input of the State Staff and the local 
educational agencies, the Indiana Management by Objective System was 
developed. Input frooL the various segments of vocational education 
was important, but sometimes trying. As a well-known philosof^er said, 
'The trouble with good advice is that Xt usually interferes with our 
plana**' 

The previous administrative structure, allowing for complete autonomy 
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of the different prograa areas » could aot be used If a unified system 
of service was to be iraplemented. After much discussion, an adminis- 
trative structure vaa developed. (See Chart - Attachment B) 

The administrative structure called for vocational education to be 
part of th:fi total educational system of the State. The structure uses 
input from various a^mcies involved in planning for vocational educa- 
tion and stresses service versus regulatory functions of the State 
Vocational Staff. The administrative structure of the State Staff is 
broken into two major service areas --Program Service Unit and Adminis- 
trative Service Unit. The functions as^^gned to each unit are outlined 
in the organizational table. The structure uses new approaches to 
providing iiervice in our State. A team service approach and the use 
of task forces have been initiated to accomplish the common objectives 
of the Division oif Vocational Education. 

As the system developed, centralisation of statistical, financial 
information, and other Operational proredures becssc essential for its 
success. The services of computer experts were utilized to develop a 
completely autosaated system of data collection, retrieval, and dissem- 
ination. Titles of program supervisors %fere changed to prograa con- 
sultants. It was also realised ch^ging the names was not necessarily 
enough; much in-service education. Indoctrination, and in some cases 
some real '*head knocking" was required before the system was underf^tooc. 
It waa important each staff member develop the philosophy of providing 
service as opposed tc regulatory functlcr-s. 
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Another major adataiaistracive declsloQ vas . tafflag Che system. With 
non-expanding resources for the State Administrative Staff, the 
decision vas reached to reduce the program area personnel and expand 
the overall or total vocational positions %/ith people vrlthio the 
Di^'iaias. Ltaff meiabera vith broader perspectives than just one pro- 
gram area and vho had a total vocational education philosophy wre 
uaed ''or the new positions. Job descriptions vere developed, and 
again in-service education for the entire staff vap necessary. 
(Attachnent C) Of paraiaount importance was the principle of a balance 
of program specialists and total vocatioral oriented personnel. 
Althou^ this vas not developed without prc'^lema, I believe the system 
is stronger because ve used our people, vho had an interest in provid- 
ing a more total service to local educational agencies. 

The total Implementation stage took a commitment and perseverance on 
the part of the administration. As Franklin D. Roosevelt said, **Mew 
ideas cannot be administered successfully by men with old ideas, for 
the first essential of doing a job well is the vish to see the job 
doue at all.** The Job has not been easy; easy jobs never last long, 
the competition is too keen. The administration made a cctDmitment, 

L I J that conmitment, and the system to provide a service vas 

Implemented and has been successful. (Attachment D) 

During the placming and development stage, the principle adopted vas 
any good staff mftnagement system contains elements of review, evalua- 
tion, and reneval. The managoeut system was developed to ."^llow £^r 
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continuous updating And revision. Weekly staff meetings were planned 
for cocmunication purposes and reviev of activities. 

The evaluation segment included weekly, month ly, quarter ly» and yearly 
individual and total staff reports and revievs, alloviag for input 
froa all people involved for success of the systen. Periodically , the 
services prov/ided are evaluated by ad hoc cocsBiittees representing the 
local educational agencies of vocational education in Indiana. 

As earlier stated, the systen is a collection of administrative prac- 
tices and procedures. When coordinated together, :hey have developed 
into a staff management systen that has worked for three years. At 
the present time, there are fetf plans for changing or revising the 
system. Two areas under consideration are the development of a 
centralized filing system for the Program Service Unit and a mi re 
coordinated centralization of youth activities. 

In suniary , we were faced with a given amount of resources to provide 
the i!K>8t efficient and effective services to local educational agencies. 
We have met the challenge %rith a unified staff management system that 
has proven not only successful but also very rewarding for all. 
(Attachnient £) Making this change wac not easy, but %#e cannot be 
afraid of change if we are going provide the services needed by the 
various agencies. The five major principles developed and implemented 
in our staff management system are; 

1. A total coamdtment» understanding, and involvement of the 
state Staff 

♦ 



2. Centralization of data, fiscal Infomation, and other 
operational processes 

3* Clearly defined , measurable goals and objectives at all 

levels of the operation 
4. A balance of program specialists aad total vocational 

persooael 

3. Cootaifij elmeots of continuous revlev, conunication, 
evaluation, and renewal 

With the above outlined prograa, our services just seem to multiply. 
(Attachment F) 
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Attachnent A 



1973-74 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR PROVIDING SERVICE TO LEA*S 

The Goals r->d Objectives for Providing Service to Local Educational 
Agencies are available upon request to the State Director of Vocational 
Education. Room 10.2. State Office Building, Indianapolis. Indiana 46204. 
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STAPP ORGANIZATION FOR EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 



Scope of the Discourse 

I have been asked to discuss "Staff Orgaulzatlon for Efficient Manage- 
ment." In atte]iQ>tlng to Intelligently deal with this topic , it has been 
necessary to make certain basic assumptions, establish the scope of the 
presentation, and clearly define the significant terms used. The theme 
of the overall conference is "Improving Administrative Activities of State 
Vocational Education Agencies." Thxis, our major interest is vocational 
education. The scope of our concern is Improving administrative activities 
of the state agency which is responsible for vocational education. The 
significant administrative activities of the state agency are staff organl-- 
zation and management. 

Staff organization and management of the state agency must be closely 
tied to the statewide program of vocational education. There must be a 
clear understanding regarding its orientation and operatlon-**-it6 under-- 
lying philosophy, purpose, goals, and objectives; and the decision-maklng 
process Involved. Each of these categories should be fully conceptualized 
with respect to the needs of the people to be served and the people employed 
to provide the services. My remarks will be centered largely on experiences 
in my state in the areas of organization and administration. Emphasis shall 
be given to: (1) the philosophy, purpose, goals, and objectives that have 
provided the basis for the development of the present organizational structure 
in Kentucky; (2) the KeQtucky organizational chart and principles of operation; 
(3) changes which have been made in the organizational structure in the past 
ten years; and (4) projected changes foreseen in the organization of the state 
vocational education agency over the next ten years. 
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In a study of the organization and adctixiietrative procedures in other 
st8.te8» I have not been able to find eay two states with the sane structure. 
All of them operate according to a "State Plan for the AdmLnistration of 
Vocational Education** which follow the same basic guidelines and are structured 
alai^g a similar pattern^ but the details of their operation vary considerably. 
I have not attempted to compare differences among the states. I have limited 
iBjr discussion to what has happended in Kentucky and what changes are 
anticipated for the future. 

Organizational Structure for Vocational Education in Kentucky 
Kentucky is oriented to a statewide system of vocational education. It 
has been lar.^ely developed as an integral part of the total educational 
system. The state vocational education agency is located in the State 
Department of Education. It operates under the management and control of 
the State Board of Education » which is also the State Board for Vocational 
Education. The state vocational education agency is calle4 the Bureau of 
Vocational Education. Its admiaistrative officer is designated as the 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education. The organizational 
structure of the Bureau of Vocational Education is shown in Figure 1. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education is now divided into six divisions 
which have I;>een organized largely on the basis of functions to be performed. 
However » the planning function designed to identify program needs, develop 
curriculums on the basis of the program needs » and determine the ^appropriate 
means of inq^lementing the instructional programs is done primarily on the 
basis of major occupational areas or categories. 

In the planning process » increased attention is being given to the 
broad scope of occupational clusters in assigning responsibilities for 
program development. Yet» we realize that considerable research^ exemplary 
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efforts » and program evaluation must be accomplished before ve will be fully 
confident In our approach to determine what pattern of program planning will 
best serve our needs — what clusters of occupations should be included; what 
should be emphasized at each level of the educational process; and how the 
overall curricultjm pattern should be structured. 

The basic divisions that we now have operating in the Bureau are: 
(1) Interagency Relations; (2) Vocational Program Development; (3) Vocational 
Program Supporting Services; (4) Vocational Facilities Construction and 
Maintenance; (5) Fiscal Control and Financial Accounting; and (6) Vocational 
Program Management. Vocational-technical information setrvices are organized 
as a separate auxiliary unit which operates closely with the State Depart- 
ment of Education's Division of Information and Publications. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education in Kentucky relates to Institutions 
of higher education and local educational agencies through contractual 
arrangements. It secures their assistance in providing certain programs and 
services through reimbursement contracts. It also has cooperative agreement; « 
with other state organizations > institutions, and agencies which have mutual 
Interests In programs pertaining to vocational education, manpower develop- 
ment, economic development, and institutional accreditation. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education in Kentucky is responsible for all 
vocational education programs administered under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968; Appalachian Redevelopment Act of 1965; Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962; other 
manpower programs administered through the State Department of Economic 
Security; and all adult education programs administered under the Adult 
Education Act of 1966* 

The Bureau of Vocational Education serves as the state agency for the 
approval of Institutions that offer training tinder the Veterans Rehabilitation 
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Act of 1966« It Is responsible to license private proprietary schools 
offering vocational and technical education programs In the state which 
are not under the jurisdiction of other state licensing boards. 

As shown in Figure 2, the State of Kentucky Is divided into seventeen 
(17) education development districts. They follow the same pattern as the 
fifteen (15) area development districts which were established by the State 
Legislature for the organization and development of programs operated by 
other state agencies. The Bureau of Vocational Education has followed this 
same pattern in dividing the state into fourteen (14) vocational education 
regions (same as the area development districts, except that area develop- 
ment districts 8 and 9 are combined to form vocational education region 9). 

Each vocational education region has a regional staff which is employed 
through the Bureau of Vocational Education as state employees. The regional 
vocational education staffs are directly responsible to the Bureau of 
Vocational Education in the State Department of Education for the operation 
of all adult, vocational » and technical education programs offered in the 
different vocational education regions tinder the managcaent and control of 
the State Board of Education. 

Kentucky, basically, supports two kinds of organizational arrangements 
for adult, vocational, and technical education which come under the manage* 
ment and control of the State Board of Education. It has a system of 
state-operated vocational-technical schools and area vocational education 
centers. They are directly managed by the Bureau of Vocational Education. 
The state vocational- technical schools are owned, financed, and operated by 
the state. They are established primarily to serve postsecondary students 
and adults. However, they may serve some secondary students during the 
regular school day. This is the practice where the secondary students do 
not have ready access to an area vocational education center. We now have 
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fourteen (14} state vocatlonal-^technical schools approved by the State Board 
of Education. Each area vocational education center is owned by a local 
school district, but it is financed and operated by the state to serve two 
or more secondary schools in one or more local school districts. The area 
vocational education centers are established priiairily to serve secondary 
students during the regular school day* They ms^j serve postsecondary students 
and adults in the late afternoons and evenings. We now have sixty-four (64) 
area vocational education centers approved by the State Board of Education* 
Five of these centers are in correctional institutions. 

Kentucky also supports adult, vocational, and technical education 
programs on a reimbursement basis through a variety of local educational 
agencies, including 319 secondary schools in 189 local school districts 
(/I single school district may have a vocational education department •)• 
thirteen (13) community colleges in the University of Kentucky System; 
seven (7) state universities; and one (1) 'four^-year state college. The 
Bureau of Vocational Education staff, in cooperation with the regional voca- 
tional education staffs, provides consultative assistance and supervision 
for all local educational agencies that operate reimbursed adult, vocational, 
and technical education programs. * 



In the development of a staff organization for efficient program manage*- 
ment, our most significant task has been to concept^oalize a statewide system 
of adult, vocational, and technical education; determine how it should be 
meshed into the total educational program of the state; and determine the 
other programs or systems with which it needed to cooperate or coordinate its 
efforts. It is believed that vocational education, same &s any other viable 
system, needs to eliare Its resources with other related systems. These we 
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call available inputs to the syateFv- vMch need to be organi^ad and handled 
through & process designed to attain certain desired outputs • The expected 
outputs are intended to satisfy the purpose » goals » and objectives of the 
statewide systen. Together » the inputs , processes applied to the Inputs to 
produce the desired outputs » and the outputs are intended to produce a 
dynamic system of vocational education for the benefit of Kentucky. 

If one is to assess the viability of a vocational education system iu 
order to improve its performance and the quality of its outputs and to 
intelligently plan its future course » the relation of its liq>ortant co^ouents 
must be continuously examined as interacting entities or as a unified vhole. 
The conq>onent8 in such a system constantly interact on each other and dictate 
any far reaching changes that need to be made to satisfy the ever changing 
purposes of the system. Decisions should be made to change the staff 
organization and the system's structure » revise the curriculum and teaching 
methods^ alter facilities and equipment to satisfy the curricultim changes » 
reassign responsibilities of staff personnel, and adjust educational programs 
to satisfy the needs of individual students whenever they are Justified as a 
means of improving the effectiveness of the system. Systems analysis may 
dictate new program purposes » goals » and objectives which call for changes 
in the basic staff organization and management procedures. 

We need to look at the internal components of the state vocational 
education system to make sure that it is properly organized » staffed , and 
managed to satisfy the basic purpose for which it was established. However » 
it must be clearly understood that the general public-'-the people--*-8upplies 
the basic resources by which the system is enabled to functi^^ The voca» 
tional education system must make a significant contribution to the welfare 
of society if it can expect to receive the public support which it uee&u in 
order to attain its intended purpose* This basic fact requires a careful 



examination cnP^^he inputs, the process, and the outputs of the system with 
respect to their external relationship in meeting the needs of the people. 
An understanding of the relationship of these aspects of the system should 
reveal the resource limitations that impede the system and the factors that 
will ultimately determine its prodvictivity in terms of its goals and 

^objectives. This implies that there is a basic need to identify the 
significant elements that will indicate the probable effectiveness of the 
system* igi inputs on the quality of the system's outputs. 

It shouid.be clearly understood that the people to be served — the 
students — repr^ent the primary Input of the vocational education system. 
Their proper development is the educational system's primary reason for 
existing. Their attitudes about the school aud the program lut which they 
are enrolled greatly afreet the operation of the system. In the final 
analysis, the students become the primary output or product of the educational 
process. It can be assumed that the general public will expect the educational 
expericnce&i^ provided by the school to bring about a wholesome change in the 

v.. lives of the people who have participated. Society has a right to expect 
the students V educational experiences to develop the knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills needed which they cannot get elsewhere. Ihe programs offered by 
the school are ^expected to make a significant difference in the lives of 
the students — in their ability to assume productive roles in the "world of 
work" and in other areas of social responsibility « 

It is also important to recognize that, after the students, teachers 
constitute the largest and most Important inputs in the total educational 
system. Teachers are the most expensive Inputs. They play the central 
role in determining results — the value of the educational experiences. 
Their cost, as measured by student achievement, demands close analysis and 
continuing evaluation. An important goal of the educational system should 
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elways be to hold down costs in relation to student achievement so as to 
maximize learning results. This Is the basic challenge to efficient educa- 
tional manageiDent* This Is the real reason why ''Staff Organization for 
Efficient Management" deserves constant attention by those responsible for 
''Improving Administrative Activities of State Vocational Education Agencies." 

Vocational education Is fundamentally a "teaching-learning process." 
Teaching Is directing the learning process — the activities of the learner — 
so as to bring about the maximum amount of desired learning and a minimum 
amount of undeslred learning. Learning is a self -active process on the 
part of each learner. It is a process by which the individual learner 
through his own activities — through what he does — becomes changed in behavior. 
Productive behavior or performance of the individual student is the intended 
output of the experiential process provided by the school. 

This experiential process involves and impacts on the cognitive » affective, 
and psychomotor domains of the human organism. They interact and reinforce 
each other during the learning process. A sotmdly conceived and well planned 
educational program must be based on the aignificance of these domains to 
desirable Individual ihievement in the socioeconomic environment. As we 
consider "Staff Organization for Efficient Management," our basic goal must 
be the achievement of success with the "teaching-learning process" in 
vocational education. 

Expansion in the functions of vocational education has led to signi- 
ficant changes in its basic orientation* More attention is now being 
given to the special problems of individuals and groups who were ignored or 
neglected during the years before passage of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. Increased emphasis is being focused on the needs of the disad- 
vantaged, handicapped, and gifted. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that vocational education needs to be an integral part of a sound comprehensive 
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educational system that serves a majority of the population. More attention 
is belr3 focused on problems of the unemployed, underemployed* and under- 
privileged — those living in poverty, minority groups, and females. 

Hore Interest is now being/given to the role of vocational education as 

a part of career education and an integral p^rt of the total educational 

■ ■ «.. ^ ■ 

process. It is becoming accepted by more leaders in education as a vital part 
of each individual's total llfc^ career development which must not be overlooked 
or neglected. These new horizons for vocational edupation have placed greater 

j 

significance on the social and :pdychologlcal foundations of education as they 
relate to vocational education imd life career development. What the individual 
wants to do with his life should be determined through a well plann^ and 
effectively Implemented ezparlentlal process — the total educational proce8||. 
It should purposefully maximize individual development In terms of one*s 
social and economic interests, needs, and capabilities. 

A shift in the enqihasis of vocational education and a redirection in 
the programs and practices has resulted in rather extensive changes in 
organization and management at practically all levels of operation. There 
has been a significant shift in i^phasis from tJi orientation on specific 
occupational program areas ba^c^^^^ on the manpower requirements of the labor 
force to an orientation toward the development of comprehensive vocational 
education programs and program supporting services based on the vocational 
education needs of the people to^ be served. These shifts in emphasis were 
made for the expressed purpose of causing leaders in vocational education 
to recognize and accept the emerging nSw responsibilities for vocational 
education at different educational levels and the need for expanding 
supporting services. 

The changes recognized for vocational education have placed increased 
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Stress on the need for n stronger and more dynamic leadership role for the 

managers of vocational education programs and ^e^f vices. 

Purpose of Vocational Education — The Vocational Education Act of 1963, 

as amended in 1968, provides an excellent statement of the purposes of 

vocational education. As quoted from the Act: - 

"It is the purpose of this [Act] to autbbJ^zfe Federal grants to 
States to assist them to maintain, extelid, and improve existing 
programs of vocational education, to dev^bop new programs of 
vocational education, and to provide patrt^lme employment for 
youths who need the earnings from such emi^ayment to continue 
their vocational training on a full-time ^^is, so that persons 
of all ages in all communities of the Staitif^ — those in high 
school, those who have completed or 'diiscbntlnued tholr formal 
education and are preparing to enter the ];labor market, those 
who have already entered the labor market J>ut need to upgrade 
their skills or learn new ones, those with ^jspecial educational 
handicaps, and those in postsecondary sctS^c^s — will have 
ready access to vocational training or re^^iqing which is of 
high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is 
suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from 
such trainin^>," 

This Act clearly indicates that the purpose of vocational education is 
to prepare persons of all ages who are preparii^g ^to enter the labor market, 
or who have already entered the labor market for vocational training or 
retraining which is of high quality, and which is realistic in the light 
of actual or anticipated opportunities for^ga^infyl employment. 

Goals and Objectives of Vocational Education — Basically, the goal of 
vocational education is the preparation of persons of all ages in all communi-* 
ties of the state for gainful employment so they can attain self-fulfillment 
as productive individuals in the "world of wqrk" and as responsible citizens 
in important social endeavors* 

It is the objective of the Bureau of Vocational Education in Kentucky 
that through its leadership, planning, ano^dmlnistration, the statewide 
system of vocational education will serve the occupational education needs 
of all the people. It is intended that the p^ple throughout the state will 
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have ready access to high quality vocational instruction which is realistic 
in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment. 
The planning will be done to provide instructional programs and services which 
are suited to the people's needs, interests, and abilities. Occupational 
competence of each individual is the expected objective. Promotion of the 
work ethic through the vocational education system is emphasized to convey 
to each individual the challenges and opportunities open to him* Provisions 
will be made for each individual to adequately prepare himself for the 
occupation or career of his choice. This will be reinforced with provisions 
for continuing training or retraining as the need arises so that occupational 
competence may be achieved and maintained. Thus, the significant objectives 
which have been identified for attainment in vocational education are to: 

1) Understand the contribution of occupations to the welfare 
of each individual and to society. 

2) Understand the variety of career opportunities available 
to each Individual. 

3) Provide adequate opportunities for acquiring appropriate 
occupational skills for job entry and maintenance by per- 
sons of all ages in all communities of the state. 

4) Cope with changing occupational requirements and demands 
on a continuing basis. 

Principles of Operation 
The basis for planning, developing, and implementing a sound statewide 
system of vocational education in Kentucky is the sincere belief that there 
must be mutual understand jjig, cooperation, coordination, and financial support 
from the federal, state, and local levels of government if desirable results 
can be expected. It is believed that vocational education must be a national 
concern and responsibility expressed by federal leadership, technical 
assistance, and financial support; a state function and responsibility 
expressed by state leadership, planning, administration, and financial 
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support; and a local operation expressed by local financial support, 
effective program planning, program development, and the implementation 
of a sound comprehensive instruct ional program. The program should be 
based on the needs of the people and the manpower requirements of the 
labor market and reinforced by the essential program supporting services 
and the assistance of an active advisory committee composed of lay citizens. 

The basis of a sound statewide program of vocational education is a 
soundly conceived, well planned, and effectively implemented comprehensive 
vocational education program in each local community throughout the state. 
Such a program needs leadership, guidance, and technical assistance from 
the state vocational ediication agency; institutions of higher education; and 
other related institutions, organizations, aiid agencies with mutual interests. 

A comprehensive local vocational education program has as its base a 
sound Instructional program which is managed to satisfy current occupational 
demands for manpower and the vocational education needs of the people. Such 
a program needs the services of a full-time director and a competent staff 
which is capable of providing such essential ancillary services as: short- 
term and long-range program planning; operational research and related 
activities; curriculum development; vocational guidance services; inservice 
personnel development; exemplary or innovative program activities; facilities 
planning and maintenance; personnel recruitment, placement, and follow up; 
and program evaluation. Such a staff needs to be organized to work as a 
team in carrying out these functions and to provide viable local leadership 
in carrying out an effective program. 

If a well rounded and competent local vocational education staff is to 
be produced, the institutions of higher education need to develop compre- 
hensive teacher education programs which will develop in the personnel that 
they train the competencies needed to properly function in a comprehensive 
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program at the local level. This challenge is expressed In the Vocation;il 

Education Anendments of 1968. It states that: 

"The Cocanlss loner shall approve the vocational education leader-^ 
ship development program o£ an institution of higher education 
upon finding that — (1) the institution offers a comprehensive 
program of vocational education with adequate supporting services 
and disciplines such as education administration, guidance and 
counseling, research, and curriculum development; (2) such 
program Is designed to further substantially the objective of 
impro^ng vocational education through providing opportunities 
for graduate training of vocational education teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators, and of university level vocational 
education teacher educators and researchers. 

Improvement to get a well balanced comprehensive vocational education 
program i]xq>lemented at the local level and improvement to get a comprehen- 
sive program for vocational education personnel development in institutions 
of higher education represent the areas where state vocational education 
agencies now have their greatest challenge. Effective programs at the 
higher education level are vital to the success of programs offered by local 
educational agencies. Competent personnel are essential to the success of 
local vocational education programs. Much of their orientation, basic 
development, and commitment to professional excellence are acquired in their 
preservice vocational training which is secured in institutions of higher 
education. 

Changes that have Occurred in the Organizational Structure 
The organization of the Bureau of Vocational Education has been 
gradtially changing in its orientation and organizational structure during 
the past decade. Since passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, it 
has been reorganized three times « The changes have occurred because of a 
shift In the emphasis of vocational education; addition of new responsibilities 
assigned to the Bureau; and expanded programs and services assumed by the 
Bureau. 
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The Initial reorganization was due primarily to the changed emphasis 
placed on vocational education in the new federal legislation and the new 
provisions in the State Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education. 
The change in emphasis from primary attention on specific occupational areas 
to primary attention on special program functions and expanded support for 
vocational education to Include all publicly acceptable occupations resulted 
in a complete reorganization of the Bureau of Vocational Education in 
Kentucky. The second reorganization placed increased emphasis on functions 
as a means of delivering programs and services to local educational agencies. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education was reorganized for a third time in 
1972. This was done with the intention of developing a staff organization 
which would acquire the competencies needed to manage the Bureau on the 
basis of clearly formulated goals and objectives. The present organizational 
structure in shown in Figure 1. 

Basically, the Bureau of Vocational Education is organized into divi- 
sions, and the divisions are organized into units. The units are organized 
on the basis of specific occupational areas and program functions. To date, 
we have not been able to conceptualize a delivery system for implementing 
adult, vocational, and technical education programs and services in local 
educational agencies which would be more effective than doing it through 
the occupational program areas; such as, agriculture, business and office, 
marketing and distribution, health occupations, home economics, industrial 
occupations, public service occupations, and practical arts. The primary 
emphasis on practical arts is at the middle school or junior high school 
level (usually in grades 7, 8, and 9). The practical arts are organized on 
the basis of occupational clusters. The curriculum emphasis for the practical 
arts is on: (1) introduction to the economic systetn and its structure; 
(2) orientation to the different occupational clusters in the economic 
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system; and (3) exploration of the occupational clusters which are of Interest 
to the students with appropriate opportunities for hands-on experiences. It 
Is desired that these experiences in the practical arts will lead to, special 
or specific occupational preparation programs. 

The occupational program units are located in the program development 
division. Adult basic education and manpower programs are located in the 
interagency relations division, llie other divisions are organized to assxxme 
responsibility for the implementation of the various vocational education 
functions provided for in the State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Education. v 

The staff in the Bureau of Vocational Education is organized so that 
It can relate to the institutions of higher education and, through the 
regional vocational education staffs, to the local educational agencies on 
a collegial or pluralistic basis in carrying out their assigned responsi- 
bilities. Basically, this is done through the division structure and in 
terms of functions to be performed. 

To properly relate the different program functions to be carried out 
with the different occupational program areas, we have developed an organi- 
zational structure within the Bureau which has all professional personnel 
assigned to task forces. The task forces have the responsibility for planning 
and developing the various functions of the state program of vo^tional 
education. The functions are largely implemetited through the appropriate 
occupational program areas. The task forces are organized so that personnel 
from the different divisions in the Bureau and from the different occupational 
program areas are represented on a given task force so they can help plan and 
develop the particular function assigned to the task force. It is the 
responsibility of the task force to determine how the function is to be 
developed; who is to implement it; and who will be responsible to monitor 
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the on-going program. The representative from a given occupational program 
area who is working with a particular task force has the responsibility to 
keep the personnel in his unit properly infoxrmed of actions taken by the 
task force. He also has the responsibility to assume the leadership role 
in getting the people in his unit organized to appropriately carry out this 
particular function as it pertains to this particular occupational area. 
The pattern for organizing the task forces to plan, develop, and implement 
the various functions in vocational education is shown in Figure 3. 

Projected Changes Anticipated in the Organizational Structure 
In Kentucky, we have been experimenting with several exemplary programs 
and projects during the past decade in an attempt to develop the kind of a 
vocational education system that would effectively serve the occupational 
education needs of the people and the manpower requirements of the labor 
market. We have attempted to organize the vocatioral education program so 
that it would be a viable force in improving existing industries and 
attracting new industries so as to improve the economy of the state and 
thereby enhance the employment opportunities for the people. The record 
will show that significant progress has been made in these endeavors. 

We have recognized that a sound comprehensive vocational education 
system must depend upon a sound organizational structure supported by the 
appropriate administrative tasks which are properly planned, supported, and 
implemented- Attention has been given to the organization and development 
of the different administrative tasks into a viable management system with 
the essential supporting components and services. 

Our efforts have included cooperative activities with many other 
organizations, agencies, and institutions. We are convinced that practically 
all of these experiences have been highly beneficial to the program of 
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vocational education in Kentucky. We are not completely satisfied with our 
accomplishments, but we feel confident that we are now at the threshold of 
pulling things together so we can have an effective and efficient management 
system for a well organized state program of vocational education. 

State government in Kentucky has been studying the feasibility of 
making certain basic changes in its organizational structure for more than 
four years. The possible changes would involve the State Department of 
Education and the Bureau of Vocational Education. The basic purposes of 
the recommended changes are to consolidate like functions and services so 
as to improve efficiency and effectiveness of state agencies in providing 
the essential programs and services to the people. Emphasis is being 
placed on "management for results." The intention is to eliminate dupli- 
cation of efforts and waste in providing an effective management by 
objectives system which will be sound from a cost-benefit point of view — 
one whereby state government can be held more accountable to the general 
public for programs and services which it has promised to deliver. 

State government is moving to organize all state agencies on the basis 
of Management by Objectives, To implement this concept, we are now in the 
process of developing the basic components required to support such a system. 
The Bureau of Vocational Education in the State Department of Education has 
been designated as one of the units within the state system to develop a 
Management by Objectives system for the state program of vocational 
education. It is expected that some of the components to be developed by 
the Bureau will also support other bureaus in the State Department of 
Education and other agencies of state government. 

In our efforts to conceptualize, develop, and implement a viable 
Management by Objectives system which would satisfy the needs of the state- 
wide system of vocational education, we have sought technical assistance. 
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financial support, and cooperation from all possible sources where we 

thought promising exemplary programs were being conducted and expertise 

would be available to reinforce our efforts. We believed that Buch 

assistance would possibly accelerate the full implementation of the system 

that we have conceptualized. 

Stevenson has defined Management by Objectives in terms that explain 

rather clearly the ideas which we are attempting to conceptualize and 

implement in Kentucky. He has said: 

"Management by Objectives is a system which enables an organi- 
zation to plan its course of action, to assist Individuals with 
contributing to that course, and to determine progress toward 
mutually accepted goals. It provides a mechanism whereby an 
organization may concentrate its efforts upon a set of priorities 
which have been mutually determined and broadly accepted. This 
system allows every individual in the organization regardless of 
level and responsibility to know what is expected of him, where 
he may look for guidance and assistance, and who he is expected 
to coordinate with in his work. The system provides for the 
progress of the organization toward certain goals and keeps 
disruption due to both outside and inside changes to a minimvun."! 

It is believed that a sound Management by Objectives system which is 
properly implemented will provide for accountability by the state agency; 
supporting institutions, agencies, and organizations; and individuals in 
the attainment of organizational goals and objectives. 

As we view Management by Objectives, it is a system where managers 
at all levels of operation assist their subordinates in planning their 
work, meeting their objectives, and reviewing their performance so they 
may achieve optimuia results from their efforts. In following this practice, 
they will assist in the accomplishment of the overall goals and objectives 
of the organization. 



^Management by Objectives, "Foreword" by Dr. William W. Stevenson, 
State Department of Vocational and Technical Education; Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; January, 1973. 



The Bureau of Vocational Education has been Involved in several exeio- 
plary projects during the past few years striving to develop the essential 
components which are needed to upport an effective organization for managing 
the administrative tasks assigned to the Bureau. As we now view it> 
Management by Objectives is the approach that we want to take in managing 
the state vocational education agency in Kentucky. It gives each program 
manager in the agency responsibility for planning on the basis of goals and 
objectives; administration of programs » services, and activities required 
to attain his goals and objectives; and leadership in seeing thiit subordinates 
are properly oriented, trained, and managed to carry out their assigned 
functions* 

At the core of the total organization are the administrative tasks 
that must be performed in order to carry out the purpose of the organization* 
In vocational education, we have identified these tasks to be: 

1) Effectivi^ ommunica t ions within the Bureau, between the 
Bureau the operating units within the statewide system, 
and between vocational education and other organizations, 
with which it needs to maintain good working relations. 

2) Staff personnel development for all personnel in the Bureau, 
and in all other operating units within the statewide system 
of vocational education designed to produce appropriate 
understanding, commitment, and competenci?^ in all employees. 

3) Curriculum development and instruction for all programs and 
services to be offered* 

4) Facilitie s planning, construction, and maintenance to 
accomniodate the statewide system of vocational education. 

5) Student personnel services. 

6) Business management > including program budgeting, financial 
accounting, and fiscal control. 

7) Program supporting services ; such as, problem definition, 
operational research, program evaluation, and a management 
information system. 

If Management by Objectives is to facilitate the implementation of a 
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sound teaching- i^eamiTig process in vocational education, it is essential 
that the major administrative tasks be properly planned and implemented. 

V 

There needs to be developed a reinforcing relationship among the adminis- 
trative tasks which is well understood and supported by each program manager. 
The proper d^anization of the different administrative tasks into opera- 
tional area^ should bring a desired order and cohesiveness to the vocational 
education system which will prove beneficial to the entire staff through its 
management capability and to the students enrolled in the program. 

At the canter of the process of Management by Objectives are people, 
ideas, and things. They are the basic components of the organization with 
which the managers must work. People create the need for leadership; ideas 
create the need for conceptual thinking and planning; and things create the 
need for administration. The management process involves three basic 
functions. They are problem identification and analysis, decision making, 
.ajTd cQipaunications. However^, ^^^^^^^^ other functions which must be 
performed in the management process. They are planning, organizing, staffing, 
directing, Coordinating, and budgeting. The manager must strive at all 
times to sense the pulse of his organization and take appropriate action 
to keep it ^y^amic in working toward its goals and objectives. To do this, 
he needs certain basic management tools at his command. When he has them 
properly organized and functioning, he has a viable system. He has an 
efficient staff organization and an effective management process. 

In Kentucky, the Bureau of Vocational Education is in the process of 

developing these components of its management system: 

1) Education Resources Development Unit which will be responsible 
for operational research, program planning, exemplary programs, 
program evaluation, and information dissemination. This unit 
has the major responsibility for provldivig the leadership in 
getting developed the goals and objectives for the Bureau and 
for the state program of vocational education. This is being 
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done by involving the entire staff in the process. Basically, 
the "Delphi Technique" is being used to secure agreement on 
goals and objectives for the Bureau and the divisions and units 
within the Bureau, and for other operational subdivisions in 
the state system. 

Each operational unit is being trained in the use of the Program 
Evaluation Review Technique (PERT) in program planning, alloca-- 
tion of resources, and program implementation. 

2) Occupational Information Collection and Utilization Unit . This 
unit has the major responsibility to develop and operate a 
management information system for the benefit of the Bureau and 
all local educational agencies that are required to produce an 
annual and long-range program plan for vocational education. 
The unit will produce and maintain an up-to-date "Manpower and 
Occupational Information Handbook" for each county in the state 
and for the state as a whole. It will include manpower demand; 
manpower supply; educational resources; and student enrollment, 
placement, and 4l>llow-up information. 

3) Fiscal Control and Financial Accounting Unit . This unit has the 
major responsibility to coordinate the development of a program 
budget for vocational education in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. All divisions and units in the Bureau will be involved in 
this operation. The Programming, Planning, Budgeting System 
concept will be followed in producing the annual and biennial 
vocational education budgets for the state program. 

47 Education Personnel development Unit . This- unit has the 
responsibility to provide leadership and coordination in 
assessing the needs of all personnel employed in vocational 
education in the state for preservice and inservice training 
to keep them up to date with the responsibilities of their job. 
Through the support of the Education Professions Development 
Act, the Bureau has developed a statewide plan for personnel 
development r 

5) P rogram Development . This function will be largely carried out 
through the program development, interagency relations, facilities 
construction and maintenance, program supporting services, and 
program management divisions. This will require cooperation and 
coordination by the directors of these divisions to get an effective 
job done. Each of these divisions has a significant contribution 

to make to program development. They are expected to maintain a 
collegial or pluralistic relationship in performing their assigned 
responsibilities . 

6) Program Management by Objectives . The Assistant Superintendent for 
Vocational Education plans to use the directors of all divisions 

in the Bureau of Vocational Education as a coordinating conmiittee 
to provide the leadership in organizing and implementing the 
Management by Objectives system in the Bureau and in all vocational 
education regions of the state. 
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It is believed that all activities of management in Kentucky, whether 
they involve the professional staff, the State Board of Education, the 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, or the general public, should 
contribute to the attainment of the intended results of the organization. In 
vocational education, the intended goal is an effective teaching-learning 
process which will benefit all-persons who desire to enroll in the program. 

An effective staff organist ion and efficient management process 
should accomplish these basiq functions: 

1) Identify and influence^ the formulation of appropriate policies, 
goals, and objectives for the organization. 

2) Stimulate and direct the development of programs and services 
designed to achieve the purpose, goals, and objectives. 

3) Organize and coordinate those responsible for planning, 
developing, and imp l^en ting the programs and services which 
are essential in attaitilng the goals and objectives of the 
organization. ♦ 

4) Secure and manage the resources which are needed to supp'^rt 
the organization and programs and services. 
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DEVELOPING PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES 



You and I are here for an important reason this afternoon; to help 
Improve the quality oV opr^ratjons of your ntato vocational f^ducation 
ar.encies. Thcro arc oV^viously many dllMcrent aspects oV tU\r. broad topic 
area we could discuss, but this afternoon we are going to concentrate on 
the use of objective-based systems of administration as tools for the im- 
provement of individual and orgeinizational performance. Before the day is 
done, all of you will have had the chance to work in seminar groups on 
direct applications of these systems to vocational education, so I am not 
going to try to cover the same material. Rather, I'd like to make my con- 
tribution in ternrs of giving you the basis for understanding how and why 

these systems do or do not work and why though I must caution you to 

beware of academicians bearing simple solutions to complicated problems 
they appear to be one of the most fruitful approaches to the complicat- 
ed Job of administering organizations. 

Let us begin by looking broadlv at the things you as an administrator 
can manipulate as you attempt to improve the vocational education effort 
in your state. If you are dissatisfied with the performance of a part of 
the organization you supervise, one possible area in which the search for. 
solutions to the problem can be begun is that of technolo^^y , You may ask 

yourself, "Is there any piece of equipment a computer, a typewriter, a 

car, microfilm or you name it that could solve the problem for me?" So 
far as western society is concerned, indeed, our most frequent response 
to any social or organizational problem is to assume that a new piece of 
equipment is the key to solving it. 

A second possible source of solutions to the problems of performance 
in your agencies lies in the area of structure. If this Leadership Devel- 
opment Seminar does nothing else, it will have made a contribution to 



the quality of vocational education if it alerts you to the possibility 
of structural difficulties within yoxir organization and leads you to ask 
questions such as, "Is the problem in Instructional Services due to fail- 
ure on my part to provide adequate communication channels or to provide 
the Supervisor of Instructional Services with the kind of authority he 
heeds to do h?.^ job properly?" Again, I cannot downgrade the importance 
of structure as a possible source of solutions to problems of agency per- 
formance, if for no other reason than the fact that I have seen structur- 
al solutions work in numerous on-going organizations. 

Finally, we come to the area of people as potential sources of sol- 
utions to performance problems. We may look at the individuals who make 
up o\xr organizations and ask, "Can we handle this problem by replacing 
particular individuals or groups with others or by changing their behavior 
through education, training or other techniques?" It is with this third 
area that we are primarily concerned today, not because we feel tEe'oChers" 
are unimportant, but because it is a topic area in which I have some ex- 
pertise Qiid one that was assigned to me for the program. Let's begin our 
discussion by looking at possible sources of individual performance prob- 
lems in much the same way we looked at organizational performance problems. 
The framework we'll use is one developed by Porter and Lawler (I96U) as 
part of a broader analysis of individual performance. Though the entire 
model has some problems of its own, the segment we eire using here is a 
useful tool for taking problems of individual performance apart. 

If an individual employee in your agency is not performing well, one 
source of the problem may be a laci: of the traits and abilities necessary 
to perform well in his assignment. All of us at one time or another have 
seen organizational problems created by mismatches of people and jobs. The 
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assignment of individuals to positions for which they lack the necessary 
skill or personal make-up can create major problems for organizations, '^^ey 
can be solved in three different ways (l) ^y changing the individual so he 
better meets the requirements of the Job a task that ranges from the sim- 
ple to the impossible, (2) By changing the job so it better fits the mix 
of abilities and personal characteristics of the incumbent or (3) By re- 
placing the individual with someone who better fits the position require- 
ments, something that is easier to do in some organizations than in others. 

Problems of individual performance may also stem from lack of effort 
on the part of the individual employee. All of us are familiar with the 

underachiever syndrome among employees as well as among school children 

the individual who has all the potential in the world, but somehow puts 
forth only the rainimum amount of effort. Here the solution to the problem 
lies in the nebulous area that we call "employee motivation," a topic we 
will discuss in a bit more detaTl Tn* a^f ew moment's * ^ 

Finally, we have the possibility that poor individuSil performance may 
stem from neither lack of traits and abilities necessary for the position, 

nor substandard effort. It may be that the individual's role peception 

his understanding of what is expected of him is incorrect; that is, he 

does not see his duties the same way his boss does. He can do the job and 
he is trying hard, but his priorities are wrong. In such cases we normally 
start thinking about job descriptions, indoctrination programs and communi- 
cation programs as ways of dealing with the problem. 

Thus far, then, we have established that effective individual perform- 
ance requires three things: (l) Appropr' ite traits and abilities, (2) Effort 
and (3) Accurate role perceptions. At this point it is helpful in cur task 
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of understanding how to deal with employee performance problems to lay out 
the approaches commonly used by administrators in dealing with them. Given 
the time limits we're operating under, I'll be able to treat only the ex- 
tremes of the total range of approaches to such problems. Thus Approach A 
and Approach B are really more caricatures than actual ways in which admin- 
istrators deal with problems of individual performance • 

Approach A flows from a stream of thought which has pretty well domin- 
ated teaching about individual employee performance since the beginning of 
the study of management as an independent field. Those who follow this way 
of handling employee performance problems seem to dca.1 v/ith each of the 
areas we have discussed — abilities and traits, effort and role perceptions 
- — in a consistant way. Their "knee-jerk" response to problems of traits 
and abilities is to look for improved selection techniques or to institute 
various forms of formal training programs. Thus we would expect to see a 
■ei tttt!: ' Director ■■ of -VoeetiGRSri Ed'«fcCv.,tiori nrM^e^f^y>n€>f] with poor p e iffor mace on 
the part of his office staff to institute to classes in clerical skills, 
office procedures and the like and to call upon the State Depsirtment of 
Personnpl for improved selection procedures and higher standards in screen- 
ing applicants. If the problem were limited to a few individuals, he might 
begin steps to terminate their employment or to get them transferred, a 
process we refer to as "rotation of the rejects," 

Typically followers of this approach deal with problems of low effort 
through what have been called extrinsic factors. These are things such as 
peLy> promotions, special privledges and awards which axe related to but 
are not actually part of the individual's work itself. Problems of role 
perception are dealt with through formal job or position descriptions 
which list in detail the activities the enployee is expected to perform. 



Followers of Approach B, on the other hand, have their own *set of 
more or less automatic responses to problems of employee performance seen 
as stemming from the various sources. The problems of traits and abilities 
are dealt with in much the same manner as under Approach A, with one major 
exception. Advocates of Approach B normally place far less emphasis on for- 
mal training programs than do their Approach A counterparts. Instead they 
place far greater weight on informal coaching by the employee's superior • 
Formal program^ are frequently seen by these individuals as irrelevant to 
the day-to-day problems of the organization. Frequently the individuals 
sent to formal programs by the advocates of this approach sire those he can 
spare, rather than those who have the greatest need for it, frc^ an ob- 
jective point of view. 

Lack of effort is seen as stemming for the most part not from poor 
use of extrinsic factors, but from the failure to build intrinsic sourcer 

of satisfaction interesting work «' ' langei achievement , opportunities 

to earn recognition and the like into the individual employee's job it- 
self. The administrator deals with problems not primarily through pay and 
the like, but through Job I'edesign aimed at providing the employee with 
a meaningful, interesting, challanging job. Performance problems coming 
from poor role perceptions are typically handled not through listing of 
activities to be performed in position descriptions, but rather through 
•jl yroccsF, of mutual goal-setting in which employee and boss jointly est- 
ablij3h priorities, targets and deadlines. The individual learns what is 
expected of him indirectly through this process, rather than by having 
his superior's expectations spelled out for him in a position description. 

The evidence is certainly not all in regarding the relative effect- 
iveness; of these two approaches. A great deal more reseax-ch needs tc be 
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done before I can Star4d up in front of you or any othor group oV admin- 
istrators and say, "This approach is the answer to problems of employee 
performance/' Yet, if I were a betting man, I*d have to put my money on 
Approach F. The results of the studies performed thus far, limited as 
they are, point in that direction. As Carroll and Tosi point out, 

We have. . .evaluated the research relevemt to certain aspects of 
(Approach B) , such as goal setting, feedback on performance, and 
participaticr:. This research supports the idea that (Approach B) 
should result in higher levels of performance than those of man- 
agement approaches that do not involve the cGtablish*ment of per- 
formance goals, the provision of feedback relevant to performance 
ar. it relates to such ^oals , and subordinate part i c ijjat ion in thr 
r.ottinc of such goals. fCarroll and Tosi, 1973> P- 1^0 

Further, the B Approach makes considerable conceptual sense as well. 
So far as the improvement of traits and abilities are concerned, the 
day-to-day guidance of the boss should provide mor^^ directly relevant 
information for the employee than formally developed classroom proced- 
ures. Similarly, there xiuuxtf question that intrinsic sources of mot- 
ivation are more potent than their extrinsic counterparts, if for no 
other reason than the fact that Civil Service regulations and union con- 
tract:^, severly constrain use of extrinsic factors as means of increasing 
(\'nf)loyfM- fiTort. Similarly, there is little question that the r.rMing of 
i^p^H^i^ir roncr^^te goals witfi firm deadlines for th»Mr aecompl i shrr^ nt can 
clarify an emj^loyce's role perception far more completely and clearly than 
can th(' vap.ue listinp generalities that the tyT^iral position 'i^.^ or ipt i 
contains. The mutual goal-setting process advocated in Approach B also makr^r 
considerable r<^nse , because it provides both a sense of personal committment 
to the goals on the part of the subordinate and also is frequently interpr^t^-d 
as a compliment, reflecting favorably on tlje respect in which the employee 
is held by his boss. 
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Yct. despite the evidence in support of this type of approach to prob- 
li mr^ of t in|)lo.vce performance, there is considerable d ffi</ulty o! tfj--^ port 
oi' mrin.v 'i'lm i n i r-t rator:: in mrxk i n/^ the system work ar vcli thoy would 1 ik' 

Thero ar<- several reasons for this, but in my mini ono sta'^vis out. Adminis 
trators find it difficult to open the direct communication with their sub- 
ordinates which is necessary for the effective operation of such a program 
Specifically, they tend to fall into three traps: 

1, They tend to talk primarily in terms of individual traits or chEir- 
acteristics such as reliability, trustworthiness, cooperativeness 
and the like. These terms, when used in a critical manner, are al- 
most certain to generate defensive reactions that hamper communic- 
ation. Discussion should be organized about behaviors, rather than 
trai ts , 

, 'i'hry t^^nd to got involved in long-winded debates with the subord- 
friate over wnat"" he* har T5?"}ias*nc5t done In' the "past /The" admThis^- 
trator should us<^ the past performance of the employee as a spring 
board for discussion of the future . The typical administrator has 
no tinie to vaste discission of the past. What s done is done 
and cannot be changed. Only the future is subject to management 
cc::t rol . 

H. Thpy often take the position of judge, telling the individual 
employ^^e their verdict, a process which also generates dr.'f(^nnivc 
ri-actionc and cuts of free discussion. The superior should tak^. 
a problem- solving attitude, rather than acting as judge. 
Taken together, per formeLnce based objectives provide a major advance over 
zrorc traditional methods of dealing with employee perforniance problems. 
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They provide a means through which an individual administrator can more 
directly and cffoctively influence the performance of his subordinates • 
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Introduction 



Critics of American education often appear* to telieve that the 
educational system possesses modest aspirations and even more modest 
achievements. This may he an unjust viewpoint hut it serves to point 
up the fact that the educational system has been provided with ineffec- 
tual devices for planning activies and roportlng accomplishments to the 
public. The problem is cotapounded by a lack of consensus es to what 
constitutes educational output. With uncertainty surrounding educational 
productivity, schools have suffered because of problems in designing 
their programs^ assessing their performnce, and developing suitable 
allocative strategies (or means to determine how best to utilize limited 
human and non -human resources in the learning process). 

What is lacking is & general framework for educational planning that 
is appropriate for educational agencies. Planning is formulating a 
system-wide philosophy, general goals and objectives; organizing relevant 
data 9 determining personnel, space and material requirements; examining 
alternative procedures and establishing priorities; providing for communica- 
tions and information retrieval for the system; analyzing financial 
resources; evaluating how well objectives are being met; looking to the 
fixture and reviewing the system containually to ensure that objectives 
are being reformulated and that the system is d^Tiamic and innovative 
rather than static and rigid. If properly conducted, systematic planning 
can provide educators with a more complete basis for rational choice. It 
is a way of attenqpting to control the future instead of merely reacting 
to it. (1) 



The Management Process 

In his book, Planning and Control Systems; A Framevork for Analysis ^ 
Robert Anthony views the management process as occurring at essentially 
three levels of the organieation. His definition of these levels is 
accomplished by stating the general type of management process which 
occurs there, to wit: strategic platming, management control and 
operational control. (2) 

Strategic planning is defined as "the process of deciding on 
objectives of the organization, on changes in the objectives and the 
policies that are to govern the acquisition, use and disposition of 
resources." This process is obviously and necessarily acconiplished at 
the highest levels within the organization. 

Management control is defined as "the process by which managers 
assure that resources are obtained and used efficiently and effectively 
in acccmplishment of the organizational objectives." Operational control 
is "the process of assuring that specific tasks are carried out effectively 
and efficiently." 

Every organization, formal or informal , by its own nature of being 
an organization, will have objectives . It is essential, especially to 
foi^al organizations in education that these objectives be firmly 
established, clearly defined, attainable and communicated throughout the 
organization. This is not to say that objectives cannot change, but that 
they must not be vague, indefineable or uncommunicated. This becomes the 
first step in the management process, establishing obJect5ves. This 
establishment has the effect of providing a framework in which all manage- 
ment action takes place. It channels planning «ind is indeed a prerequisite. 
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The decision-making process cannot effectively operate unless oriented 
toward objectives. 

Objectives are not, hoi^^ver, peculiar only to the organization as 
a whole. There are several types and levels of objectives. Long- 
range objectives are, in effect, a statement of where the organization 
is going, or intends to go. In a means -ends situation, they are the 
ends. If long-range objectives are the ends, then short-range object- 
ives are the me€ma, the way in which long-range objectives are intended 
to be met. It follows, therefore, that short-range objectives must 
support long-range objectives. 

Objective breakdown results in a so-called hierarchy of object- 
ives. Once organizational objectives are established, they can be 
broken into more operable segments and assigned to sub-units of the 
organization. This breakdown process can be carried out to the lowest 
levvel of the organization, the individual. The obvious advantages of 
this breakdown are to give each sub-unit or individual a definite goal 
to work toward. Also, it facilitates greatly the control process by 
providing a framework for progress analysis. 

As stated previously, objectives provide a framework for planning. 
Logically, then, planning is the next step in the management process. 
Planning, once again, is defined as essentially a process by which 
future courses of action are defined, evaluated and selected with 
reference to organizational objectives. As objectives provide a frame- 
work for planning, so does planning provide a framework for control. 

As there is a hierarchy of objectives, so also must there be a 
hierarchy of plane. Planning must pervade all levels of the organization, 
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becoming increasingly more detailed toward the lower nianagetnent levels. 

\ 

The progress of the organization will increase greatly as more individuals 

from all levels of the organization becl^sie involved in the planning and 

f 

decia ion-making process. It only fiecmf natural to state that an Individual 
vlU become more involved and interested in that in which he has taken part 
in developing. 

The next step in the management p^>ce8fl is scheduling which Is 
eosentiaiiy "putting the plan on a calendsir." Current planning and 
control systems such as PERT and CPM emphasize the condition of a plan, 
that is the network, without reference to a schedule. It is only after 
the completion of the network that a schedule of start snd completion 
dates is developed. This does not mean that time is not applicable to 
plan develcpBk?nt . As a plan is divided Into its constitutent parts, time 
estimates (duration estimates) are made fbr each, but start and conopletion 
dates are not set. The purpose behind tnis technique is to avoid biasing 
time estimates in favor of calendar dates. Once schedules are established 
and implemented they become an extension of the plan for purposes of 
control. 

Several factors combine to Influence scheduling, a few of which 
will be mentioned here. The availability of resources is probably the 
aingle most ia5)ortant factor. Resource* in this context include per- 
sonnel, both quantity and quality (technical ability), money, facilities 
(to include m«ke-or-buy situations) and time. Time becomes increasingly 
important when plans have an assigned coaqjletion date. An important 
point in this situation is to maintain independence between time estimates 
and scheduled (assigned) completion dates. Time estimates should be made 
and then assigned dates applied. At this jpoint, if it is seen that the 



time esttoated vill result In a time overrun, then replanning must be 
done, but this has hopefully avoided biasing tiine estimates in favor of 
assigned dates. 

Other factors Influencing scheduling are the desire for efficient 
utilisation of personnel and facilities; that is, reducing idle time , 
and evaluating time estimates made by other personnel to account for 
tendencies to either "pad" estimates or to overestimate abilities. 

Once a plan is finalized and implemented, management needs soa&e 
method for determining if progress is as planned. To be effective, this 
control process must be flexible and dynamic. A plan seldom remains 
uncnanged throughout Its implementation. As it changes, the control 
process must adapt to it. Completion of the control process leads back 
to the first step in the cycle and sets the stage for another Journey 
through it. (3) 

Systems Approach 

The study of organisational activities such as planning, controlling 
and evaluating may be called systems analysis. The term systems analysis 
has a great mu&ber of definitions and should be used carefully, li is 
part of the nev generation of interrelated management procedures that 
seek to enhance organtational rationality. In education, a system may 
be defined as "The sum total of separate parts working Independently and 
in interaction to achieve previously specified objectives." (U) 

The system approach is a methodological approach to decision^making 
and Is generrJ^ly described by the term system analysis - "a generalised 
and logical process for identifying and breaking down, into as many care- 
fully distinguishable parts as possible, the structure, parts and 



interactions of a systea," (^) 

1 • Where are we going and how do ve know vhen ve have 
arrived? 

2 . VThat are the things that wi3J. keep us from where we are 
going and how do we eliminate them? 

3. What are the major mileetones along the way to where 
we are going? 

U, What are the '^things" that must be done to get to each 
milestone? 

5* Of what specific tasks are the "thing??" composed? 
6. What are the possible ways of getting the "things" done? 
In the educators' lan^age theae questions may be proposed as the 
steps in educational system analysis. 

1. Determine missioti objectives and pcrfonoance requirements* 

2. Determine and reconcile constraints. 

3. Determine mission profile, 
U. Perform functional analysis. 

5. Perform taak analysis. 

6, Perform methods-means analyois. 

In suimnary, system analysis should yield, in precise form, a col- 
lection of data which telle us what is to be done, in what order it must 
be done, what are the feasible performance requirements at each level 
euid what possible ways are there to get the mission performed. (5) 

System Analysis Steps 

System analysis, in education, can be reduced to four basic tasks 



consist ing of: 

1. Mission analysis 

2. Functional analysis 
3* Task analysis 

Method - Mans analysis. 
Mission analysis consists of defining the overall mission objective 
and determining mission performance requirements, constraints and profile* 
The purpose of mission analysis is to define and express in concise, expli 
measurable terms the tangible end product to be produced, defining: 

1. Product specifications representing terminal success 
of the mission objective 

2. Performance restrictions or limits representing the 
operational tolerances measuring acceptable final 
achievement. 

3- Performance characteristics and restrictions. 

System analysis should not only assist in deriving a concise , 
operationally stated mission objective and specific performance require- 
ments, it should also determine the "hurdles" vhich make the production 
of the end product infeasible. As such, a primary requirement for the 
system analyst will be to identify constraints vhich can jeopardize the 
achievement of the mission objective. 

Functional analysis shows vhat must be done in the order that it 
must be done. Each top level function may be analysed into constituent 
lower level functions and as the analysis moves down the problems and 
Amotions are defined and identified in greater aod greater detail. 
Each analysis step results in the determination of additional performance 
requirements for that level allowing the identification of additional 



constraints for that level. Thus, at each levil functions are identified 
and analyzed and each functions performance requirements and constraints 
are identified. The resulting data is used to determine lower order 
functions. 

l\inctions are collections of "things" to be done to oeet a perform* 
ance requirement. The analysis continues until all are identified for 
con5)lete problem definition* This "vertical" analysis continues until 
further analysis starts to yield units of performance called tasks. Task 
analysis identifies the units of performance for each function which, when 
sequenced in the order in which they occur, will "add -up" to the functions 
which they constitute. 

Method-meaujs autilyyis idenlifies the total ao'ray of methods and means 
for meeting the performance requirements at successive levels of analysis 
for each and all functions and tasks. It determines for each performance 
requirements or family of performance requirements. 

1. What is available 

2. What are the advantages 

3. What are the diaaavantages 

Method -means analysis provides data to be used in determining the 
final methods-means decisions during system synthesis. Upon conqpletion 
of the total checking between the steps of mission analysis, functional 
analysis and task analysis, the method-means data bank will contain all 
of the method-means which could meet the total array of performance 
requirements at each and every level of the system analysis. 

In summary, system analysis may be used at each step in system 
development - any plAc^» vher^ logical problem-solving is relevant. 
System analysis may be used to determine what the final product is to do 
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and/or look like and/or perform as well as produce the decicn procesr 
for producing the final system product. 

Information System 

Underlying and penaeating the use of system analysis is the develop- 
ment of an information system thet provides accurate and sufficient data 
for defining the problem or mission and evaluating progress or lack of 
progress toward attaining mission objectives. The best vay to i'^?^ntify 
real problems is to perform a need assessment or obtain data from a valid 
need assessment. A need assessment vill show the discrex>ancies between 
what is and what is required. A total array of discrepancies will provide 
data which will allow the selection of the problems with highest priority. 
Education will probably never have the resources to deal with all of its 
problems, so it must derive and ftpply criteria to select those with the 
greatest urgency or highest criticality from the total array of needs. 

MISVE 

The Center, in response to the expressed need of many states for an 
information system for use both in planning and evaluating vocational 
education programmatic efforts, and for meeting reporting requirements, 
is undertaking the development of a transportable management Information 
system for vocational education* This system is expected to be an improve- 
ment over systems currently in use by the states because it operationalizes 
a core set of goals and objectives common to most states' priority plan- 
ning, evaluating, and reporting concerns, yet provides procedures, 
guidelines^ and software for adding goals, objectives, and data to the 
system to insure responsiveness to unique state needs and requirements. 
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STSTIW OBJECT IVZS 



The primary objective of the Management Infonaation Tysteni for 
Vocation€d Education (KXSVE) Is tc provide conqprehensive analysis of data 
essential to education deci8ion«*inaker6 in the allocation of resources for 
vocational p2x>grains. The analysis vill be designed to (a) assist in 
identifying those who might benefit from vocational education, (b) 
identifying programs/training best suited to prepare students for a 
changing job market, (c) provide an information base for developing a 
more cost-effective training program toIx, and (d) provide a central 
source of data for encouraging inter-a^. cy based manpower planning 
efforts. Secondary objectives include, (a) assistance in facilitlting 
the accountability of vocational -technical education to its clientele, 
advisory groups, and administration boards and, (b) the provision of data 
required for Office of Education (OE) reporting and for the state plan 
for vocational euid tetchnical education. 

CONCEPTUAL DESIGN 

The overall thrust of the MISVE design is to integrate a number of 
data collection and analysis elements to meet the above objectives. 
Primary users of the system src expected to be state directors of vocational 
education and their planning and evaluation staffs. Analyses desired 
include those pertaining to manpower requirements, program effectiveness, 
cost analyses, student characteristics, student program pr*»ferences and 
post -schooling moMlity patterns. It is intended that these analyses be 
packaged into separate feedback reports to students, teachers, and 
counselors, schools, school districts, state agencies, en^kloyers, «uid 
human resource data banks. 

erJc ■ ■ 



The data and analyses anticipated are considered to be ccssprehensive 
In the aenac that specific kinds of data (e.g., output of trained manpower) 
will not be limited to the public sector (public vocational education 
ayaten), but will include data from private schools and Industrial situa- 
tions to the fullest extent practicable. Because such cotaprehensive data 
collection will involve neif levels of inter-agency cooperation, this in 
itself is an expected outcome of the project, and necessary to its success. 

Conceptually, the system divides into tvo subsystems (see Figure l) 

vith the following functions: 

The Evaluation Subsystem vill collect /process and 
analyse data useful to program administrators, 
clients, and potential clients. Although initially 
categorlted and collected within seven data elements, 
analysis of the data goes beyond the mere aggregation 
of data within elements to include inter-element 
analyses . 

The Planning Subsystem will provide mechanisms for 
utilization of infoncaation from the Evaluation 
Sybsystem in the identification of goals and object* 
ives of vocational education, and iu identification 
and analysis of alternative strategies for achieve- 
ment of these objectives. 

Data collected for the Evaluation Subsystem are initially categorized 
into seven information elements: Manpower Siqpply, Maripower Demand, 
Under-developed Human Resources, Student Follow-up, Program Cost, Resources 
Inventory, and Program Characteristics* The information aggregated and/or 
analysed in the Evaluation Subsystem, while useful in itself for reporting 
and accountability purposes, is utilized further in the form of essential 
inputs to the Planning Subsystem. The total system provides mechanisms for 
utilizing the evaluative information for setting goals and objectives, and 
determining alternative resource allocat^.on strategies. Goals and object- 
ives and Resource Allocation Strategies arc the two elements of the 
Planning Subsystem. 
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Goal» and Objectives 

The Goals and Cbjectives element will provide a mechanism by vhich 
management and advisory group personnel can identify goals and objectives 
and weight them as to their relative importance. Goals are considered to 
reflect the underlying philosophy of the occupational education system, 
vhile objectives represent specific meatsurable benchmarks against which 
achievement can be appraised. Goals and Objectives are critical to the 
analysis of program effectiveness and, as weighted, ali^o critical tc the 
8**Tection of alternative resource allocation strategies. 

Resource Allocation Strategies 

The Resource Allocation Strategies element will provide a set of 
alternatives consisting of program enrollment and financial outlay 
structures, each designed to satisfy on alternative set of priorities. 
The strategies will be designed to implement the objectives, and, hence, 
will be developed! for procedural compatibility. Information required to 
formulate strategies (e.g., relative efficiencies of alternative vocational 
education programs, program cost, labor market requirements, and student 
interest) will be supplied by the Evaluation Subsystem. 

Manpower Supply 

The Manpower Supply element will collect /analyze and report data 
pertaining to the projected output from the vocational education system 
(including private schools), claspAfied by the United States Office o:^ 
Education (U.S.O.E.) program codes. In addition, other supply data such 
as apprenticeships will be collected insofeup as such is feasible. 
Exemplary data includes breakdown by geographic area, age, and sex. 
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Manpcmer Demand 

The ManpK-ver DetisRnd element will collect/analyze and report on current 
and projected occupational employment. It will rely basically upon three 
sources of information: The U. S. Department of Labor's new Occupational 
a!5)loyinent Statistics program combined with techniques in Tomorrow's 
Manpower Needs, existing Enployment Security Information, and follow-up 
surveys of graduates and dropouts. It is designed for states that are 
participating in the Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) program, 
which is envisioned to eventually include all states. 

Underdeveloped Human Resources 

The Underdeveloped Human Resources element is intended to collect, 
analyze, or use data which will identify the training needed of persons 
who are unemployed, or underen5>loyed . It will also include a model for 
forecasting the needs for vocational training by the total population 
within a specified region, by age group, socio-economic background, and 
geographic location based on census data. 

Student Follow-Up 

The Follow-up element will collect/analyze and report information 
on the post -schooling experiences of graduates and dropouts from 
vocational programs. Data collected will include information of former 
students' occupations and their relationship to training programs, income, 
geographic mobility, job satisfaction, and need for retraining. 

Resources Inventory 

The Resources Inventory element aims at coii5)iling an inventory of 
all physical and human resources available to dec is ion -makers at local, 
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regional, and state levels. Included in this inventory would be the kinds 
of data pertaining to current and potential use of such resources as (a) 
staff, by age group, sex, education qualif ications^ work experience, 
prograan, ajQd school; (b) buildings} (c) equipment; (d) curricular 
softv&re; and (e) other non-fiscal resources* 

Program Costs 

The Cost element will coUect/anaklyze and report the cost base for 
cost-effectiveness analysis (useful in designing more efficient programs), 
as well as the data necessary for estimating resources required for program 
expansions. This element will assess the feasibility of generating, on a 
continual basis, past and future costs of specific programs (e.g., the cost 
of a nurse aid program per gradiaate in a specific institution) rather than 
the average state cost for aggregations of occupational programs (e.g., 
health programs). 

Program Characteristics 

Program Characteristics data vill be collected to provide* administrators 
a clear understanding of the general design of their education system. In 
addition to traditional service area classifications, data will be collected 
by Ifaited States Office of Education program codes on characteristics such 
as day versus evening classes, institutional versus coqperative modes, and 
whether the program is modular or not in its format. Included in the 
program data to be collected, analyzed and reported will be such indicators 
of program quality as staff qualifications, advisory ccomittee involvement 
degree to irtiich planning exists, program duration, special and regular 
needs being served, utilization of facilities, out of class experience 
provided, utilization of guidance services. 
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Each elesient in the eyal\]L&tion subayBtea vlll yield data vhich 
combined with the yield frooi one or acre other elements will result in 
three levels of data analysi/^. Figure 2 indicates the anticipated types 
of yield fron the aanacaaient inforttatioo systen. 
Specifically, the anticipated data collection would be: 

1. Student enrollnent/termination 

2. Current Occupational Eatployaent 
3' Student follow-up 

h. Demographic 

3* Disadvantaged needr 

6. Prograu financial data 

7. Resources inventory 

8. Prograa characteristics 

The leval A Analysis expected would include: 

1. Manpower supply projections 

2. Manpower demand projections 
3* Student characteristics 

k. Projected needs for vocational educatioo 

5. Program effectiveness 

6. Program cost analysis 

7. Program resource utilization 
Level B Analysis would include: 

1. Ifet manpower reijuireaents projections 

2. Cost effectiveness of current programs 

3. Population to be served (regular and special needs) 
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Level C anaijrais would coniigt of A^lternative Res our ce Al local ioo Strategies 
utilizing A and B lerel an&lyvea 

Instruaents AvaiXa'ble Fov 
Means for collecting data for three iMtnaasnts are available 
presentij. las tnaentat ion is cc the Btatevide KvaQuatioc Sjrstea vhicb 
vill provide limited data oo (l) student earoHaent/terminatioos , (2) 
student follow- up, and (3) progra* chiLracteristics . 

Scne of the specific data itesis provided on student enrollsisnt are: 

1 . KnrollAent by sex and ^rade ^evel 

2. Huaber of handicapped enrolled in each pro^raa 

3. Ifiaiber of socio-eccmcmically disadvantaged persons enrolled 
in each prograa 

k. luabr vith educational deficiencies enrolled 

^. IfuMber of ca«pletions/dropourtSs placed by placement services 

A representative sajEspIe of the specific data Iteafi produced on student 
follow-up are: 

1. Pereciit of persccs wt^c sought full- tiae esployaent 

2. Percent of persons who sought part-tlnr employment 

3. Specific title of first full-tine Job 

U. Relation of training for first full-tiiae Job 
^. Beginning hourly wage for first fuli-time Job 
6. Relatioi^ of trainii^ to last Job. 

Program characteristics sas9)le data yield includes: 

1. Advisory coomittee involvement 

2. Duration of time in weeks to-conplete each program 



3« ■voit>6r of coorses in ea^h InrtractiQaaa prograa v 

k. Typss of oqt-of*cX&ts laboratory experiencas prorlded 

5' Vmbmr of ataff vmcancies both currant and anticipated for 

total vocatiocxal program and aach indlridual program 
6. Othar agancias iarolTad in aach inatructicoial progm 

Coapooanta Ufadar Davelopaant 
Cc9!pcna2rts cuTT^ntly undar devalonaast include: 

1. Goala and Objactiraa 

2. Raaourca Allocation Stratagiaa 

3. Nanpowar Saaand 

k. Undardaralopad Huaan Rasoarcaa 
9. Raaoorcaa Inrantory 

6. Coat 

7. folloif-up» 

8. ManpofvaiT Supply* 

InatrunentatioQ and ajmlyaia techniques are presently undar develop* 
sent in these eight ccapooenta and should be available for pilot testing 
during calendar year 1973. Following field tasting and revision of these 
co^>ODents in 197^ the total aanagaaant inforaation system should be 
available « 



^Although foUov'Xxp and manpower supply are a part of the currently 
available atate->vida Evaluation Si^tem» additional instruments will be 
developed, including instruments designed to collect data on (l) manpower 
suplOy from sources other than the public school system and (2) a long* 
term folloir*up of program ternloedB. 
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TECUHIQUES FOR AlMIIflSTRATIVE OBCISION-MAKIIIO 

Yoa carry authority , but are ziot ita source* •year authority 
is confined strictly vithln a prescribed orbit of occtqpational 

act ions 9 and such pover as you vleld is a borrowed thing 

You are the servant of decision, the assistant of atttbority, 
the adnion of wanageMnt* Yon are closer to aanageaest than 
the vage-vorkers are, but yours is seldom the last decision*^ 

Seainar Oroup Object ires : 

The specific objeetives of this seninar group on '^techniques for 
adBdLnlstratlTe decision-aaking'' are: 

1« To prorlde you vith an opportunity to eaaaslne your ovn 

decision-aaking beharior internally and objectively. 
2. To provide an opportunity for you to becosM bettor 
acquainted with emerging theory and concepts useful 
in guiding your declslon-aaking behavior* 
In order to aeet these objectives, it Is iaportant to revlev some 
of the existing theories related to decislon-aaking am problea-solvlng in 
bureaucratic organizations* 

A Coaeamication-Influence Model ; 

Shartle^ has developed an interaction aK>del for the aaking of adaini* 
strut Ive decisions vhlch can be adapted to the situations found in aany state 
vocational education agencies* The forees, both internal and external, vhich 



^lls, Wright* White Collar; The American Middle Classes * 
Oxford University Press, 1953 • 

Sshartle, Carroll L*, "An Interaction Model for Adasinistrative 
Decisions*" PTakseologica (FubUsbed in the USSB) BOK 1971* 
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ftre acting tipon these agencies require organisat tonal adjustaeotg) and 
therefore) place conoplex problems before both mesnbers and leaders in the 
organiMtion. ''These pressures are often described as 'political* and 
require responses irtiich are also 'political' Politicad. in this context 
relates to all external forces as opposed to partisan politics lihich is 
coly a part of the external environaent. The state director is in a 
unique role in that he is both a "declsion-oaker" azid a source of decision- 
aaklng infonuition. His role and liidtatlons in decisioU'-Baking are de* 
fined at a higher lerel in the organisation. Obviously, the scope and 
power delegated to each agency head varies frcsi state to state, and there^ 
fiore,* it is not alvays the state director lAio aakes the fLoal decision. 

The psycholphysiologlcal abilities of the agency head "makes it 
possible for hlB to receive and give infozmtion, to resposid IntemaUy, 
that is to think, and to act vlth the belief that he has at least lifidted 
latitude to choose among alternative strategies." 

Shartle classifies alternatlvs strategies in a decision Mslrlng 
situation into three categories: 

1. Acts against the force of threat such as denial of 
charges « verbal attacks on adversaries and expelling 
or threatenting attackers lAio say be vlthln the 
organization. 

2. Ho action that appears significant to the threat, 
except as a tactical delay. 

3. Acts of recognizing and yielding to the force, 
including concessions to those advocating change, 
and xsmklng organizational adjustments to prevent 
ftarther difficulties. 

Shartle' 8 model suggests that there is coBsmunicatlon axEong at least 

eight idezxtifiable cos^nents or open sttbsysteas in an organization. The 

intensity and qaality of comaamlcation viil vary according to personal and 

organizational differences. The subsystems are as follovs: 

ERIC 
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A* Intlaates ; Fnlly iMftbers, close frifttsds, and IzitiMte 
c^lle«gae8« Theee are persons vlth vhoB the ageocy 
taMd dlacTxsees matters in coxxfldez^e and often in detail* 

B* gtqperiore : Bsrsons of higher aothority in the organl* 
Mtion, including boards of control* QLscossion of 
Mtters is nsnaUy sore or less guarded depending upon 
the degree of social distazice suggested by the sitttation* 

C« Subordinates : Persons on the agency head's staff* 
Decisions of ijq>ortance usually inrclre intereaction 
vlth sisbordinates to a considerable degree* The 
Intensity and quality of conmication is detemined 

by the degree of social distance aaong coononicants* 

» 

D* Colldagnes ; Persoxis vho are usually in the saae 

orgMiiMtion and vlth vhon the agency head interacts 
less frequently and less intiaMitely but on the aaae 
status lerel as intisMtes* These persons are usually 
of equal status vlth the agency head but xiot in a line 
relationship* This is generally a snch lover social 
distance situation* 

K« ConsTxltants ; Petid and unpaid advisors vho nay perfom 
as indlTiduals or in a group* 

r. Constituents ; Persons or groups that the agency head 
serves or to vhoa he nay have obligations* 

G* Political Bodies ; Organisations that have an avowed 
political aission* Includes both i>curti8an and non-* 
partisan groig>s* 

H* Mass Media : Television, radio, navies, nevspapers, 
periodicals and books* 

These subsyst^as interact and function in patterns that relate to the 

nature of the problen* In atteapting to predict or to influence adninistrative 

decisions of high ljqK>rtance the agency head must have a imovledge of the 

organisational pcver structure andccouunication netvork in order to obtain 

information for the ultinate decisionHOMQcer* The agency head Mist also be 

knovledgeable rbout ether varieties in each subsysten, includix^ fnfbnaation 

about the goals of the grotq) or individual, their econooic or political strength, 

their public linage, and their value orientations* 
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The successfol state director of vocational education ahould 
derelop a timilar conBunication-i&fltience aodel for hit ovn situation. 
Once these agents of influence and channels of cominicatlon have been 
identified, he can concentrate on establJLshing a dewirable relationship 
vith them. It is ijiq;>crtant that a feeling of Kztxukl understanding and 
respect be established before a problem situation arises. 

The development ax^ aaintenazftce of this cosnaunication^influence 
netvork is probably one of the greatest c'nalleisges faeeu the agenc? 
head, Orgaoisations ultintely feel the ispact of the enrironswirts 
irhich they have helped to create. Vocational education agencies are 
striving to produce changes and iapro v enents in the social and economic 
lives of people that viU uitlnately result in closer involveoMnt of 
these ixkdivlduals in the decisionnaaking process, 

Orpaniiing For Decision-Making : 

The basis of a successful and sound systea fbr decisionnMiking 

is the developsant of an organisation vhich enceurages and facilitates 

collaborative and creative problesi solving. Several constraints siagr 

liSLit an agency head's freedoa to organise in a fashion rhich is ccs^letely 

acceptable to hiB. Scne of these are: 

1, Restrictive policies and procedxires of the parent 
organization (State Education Agency), 

2« LiAitations in the capabilities of existing staff 
I>ersonnel, 

A great deal of enphasis today is placed on partici]>atory or collab- 
orative decision-Baking; the involeenent of others ^ inclnding subordinates 
and conirtituents ^ in the solving of problems is often advantageous for 
both the individual and the organisation, 

ERIC 



Scteick^ cIaIbs that by ch&Dging org^xuratlooal patterns to 
ix^rease reliance ^xpon participatory deciaon-aallogy Bany soorces of 
coxxflict, both external and internal, can be xincor^red before aerere 
hostilities derelop. He further states ^ , . . >organ1 rational stmctures 
can be built thrtxi^ vhich these ^zxcni^u can ccnainicate effectively 
vith one another, azkl skills and xx>mB car; be established vithin and 
aaK>ng these groups for Joint problem-^o^ing aixl decision-aaking." One 
of the goals in orgsuiicing for parxlcip^ory ■gngt^aseat should to 
bring ad&inistrators ^ supporting staff and subordinate staff swabers 
into the sane cycle of decision -Making. Schsuck does not believe that 
every staff iMaber should participate in every decision. Instead, he 
suggests **one of the important tasks (of the agency head) is ascer* 
taining criteria for sussigning seme decisions to particular staff neBbers." 
Thus, the agency head can eiih«^r nake a decision himself, delegate it to 
a subordinate, or asseisble a grcup of individuates vho vlll collectively 
solve the problen. 

A nuisber of nefv and variations of old methods are currently being 
advocated for iiqplementing prograats of participatory management. One such 
idea is csilled the "Panel Consensus Technique".^ This technique fur 
instsoKe, could be applied in state vocational education agencies in the 
selection of funding priorities or the choosing of problems to be chal- 
lenged in a particular year. 



Bscfaottck, Richard A. "Nefv Procedures for Collaborative Decision- 
Making" R and D Perspectives > The Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration, University of Oregon, Sugene, Spring 

Baylor, Charles W. "Panel Conaenjus Technique: A Heir Approach To 
Decision-«akiiig" Journal of Creative geharior , Vol. 6, fk>^ 3, Third 
Quarter, 1972, pp. 187-198* 
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The I^Ml ConBenBua Technique contains fire dirtizK:t action levels 

1. Ideate level - "At the ideate level, indlvi duals vith 
luxTvledgc of the problea subject supply ideas for 
solving the protlcn.'- 

2. Screen level - '"The screen level is the first reviev 
level. .the task of the screen panels is to begin 
the process of narroiring down or shtinking the mxaber 
of ideas, hj rqpeated reviev and assi^panent of weighted 
values^ to obtain a predetersdj^ mn&ber of the best 
ideas subsdtted.** 

3. Select level - "The select action level is nade up of 
three panels , each vlth five action ambers and a 
aonltor. ...the task at the select action level is for 
each panel to select five (for exsaple) of the pre- 
ferred good ideas passed on to it frosi the screen level." 

H. Refine level - "The refine level, the first level of 
exectrtlve decislon-ttaklng) is staffed vlth five action 
iseuibers 9Jid a monitor. .. .the task of the refine panel 
is to select the five (for exaaq;>le) best ideas Trom the 
fifteen preferred ideas of the select panels.*" 

5. decide level - "The actual decision as to irtiich idea will 
be inq^lemented is made at the decide action level. The 
decide panel, like all others conj^ists of five action 
menl^rs and a monitor. It is staffed vlth the top managers 
of the organdr^tion and, if broad perspective is desired, 
ccQld include individuals of equal position tram outside 
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the orgaairation, • • .the decide panel it not bound to 
accept any of the ideaa and may i^eturn thea to the 
coDtroiler for reconaideratlon lay appropriate pandit*" 
It it obvious ,rat one of the limiting factors associated with using 
this aethod is the ajKOurt of turn-aro^ind tisie izrrolved. Taylor states, 
''Under optiaom conditions the final selection of ideas can be conipleted 
in a veek's tine." This limits its use to those decisions about natters 
imich can be anticipated aol Vuicu n,r^ of ffufficient is5>ortence and ecopf^ 
to inrolve a great deal of staff time and effort* 

To understaM hov decisions are actixally made, ve need knowledge 
about enviromients in vhich decision-iiakers vork, about individuals and 
groups as decision-makers , and about the coa^lexlties of interpersonal 
and intergroup relations in decision-isaklng.^ 



The organisational envirocnent or the feattires of environments In which 

dec is ion -makers vork consists of the folloving characteristics: 

A, Problems which are presented for solving are aobigooufi 
aiKi not clearly defined by the external environment 
which presents them for solving. Both agenda-building 
and search activities may have greater effects on the 

future of an organisation than the actual choice. 

Organisational environments are factorable. Most 
environments provide strong cues that help organi- 
sations build sisqplified models of what their 
envirooments demand and what the outcomes will be. 
These cues are: 

1. The source of environmntal irqputs. 

2. The Buuiner by which the liQTUts are 
transmitted to the organisation. 



^Adapted from Dill, William R. "Dec is ion -Making" in Behavioral 
Science and gduc&tlonal Adminjgtratlon , Ed^ Daniel E. GrifTlths, Sixty- third 
yearbook of the HSSE (Part II) University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 
196U, pp. 199-222. 
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3. Tht clarity of the infdrmfttion and th« 
freqn^Dcy vith which it li repeated to 
the organifatiOD. 

C. Organitational enrirooBexxts are beterogeMous in that they 
present a set of orer lapping ezFrlroxaMnts • It, therefore, 
■attert vbo dlecorers that a decision needs to be sade^ 

D. The etnrirocMnt* 8 long-run ijq)act on the people vho sake 
Tip an organlaation and on their approach to decision- 
■aking can be si^polficant. 

Problew which reqfuire decieioos in vocational education orgjanl- 

uti^yi are generally of three types: 

1. Operational problems: Those dealing with the 
■anager^nt, operation or strocture of the 
working body (finance, personnel, etc.). 

2. Specific problcns: A content area or field 
relating to an indlridual <^lscipllne. 

3. General problems: Curriculum, special needs, etc. 

Once a pattern of organization has been determined and established 
to deal with these problems in the state vocational education agency, it 
ill necessary to implement practices for the maintenance of organi&ational 
effectiveness and efficiency. These practices mmy very simply be broken 
down into two classifications: IzKlirldual azKi group involveoment . Bach 
of these classifications will be discussed separately. 

The Individual In Decision^Making 

The prime function of state level leadership in vocutlon&l education 
is deci8ion-*maklng which leads to policy setting and program Isqplaeentation. 
Man is distinguished from lower forms of animal life in his abilities to 
reason^ to make considered and intelligent decisions and to cosmnxnicate 



tboee declslonB to his fellov inan. Thus, as Killer and St&rr cl&is 

''the «3tectitiTe la « decider and not a doer.''^ Qriffitha, also perceirei 

of admlAlrtratiTe decision-«akir^ mu an iagortant fttDction. 

tbe central ft&ction of administration is directing 

and controlling the decision aelrlnc process. It is not 
only cezrtral is the esnse that it is worm iJipor^ast 
than other functions. .but it is central in that all 
other fteictions of administration can best be interpreted 
in texms of the decisionmaking process*' 

Most maxtteers nho make infbxmed iikdiridoal decisiooi go through 
the folloifing fir^ stages of actirity: 

1. Agenda -building phase (intelligence actirity) - corers 
the actirities of the administrator in defining goals 
and assignix^ priorities for their coeqpletion. 

2. Search phase (design actirity) - encoa^Mses efforts to 
find or inrent altematire courses of action aoA to find 
information that can be uaed to eraluate them. 

3. Commitment phase (choice actirity) - inrolres testing 
proposed altematires to choose one for adaption or, 

as is often appropriate, to postpone the choice. 

U« lagismentAtion phase includes clarifying the meaning of 
a decision for tbose vbo are to carry it out, elaborating 
nev tasks or decision problems that the coaesitment leads 
to, and motirating people to put the commitment into effect. 

^. Iraluation phase - inrolres examining the resulta of 

prerioua comailtMnts and actions in order to find problem 



'Griffiths, Daniel E., Admlnlstratire Theory . lew York: Appleton- 
Ceatsrr -Crafts * Inc 1959» 
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&reas for the agenda aad to help the organisation learn 
hem to oft^e decisions »orc effectiTely,^ 
In order to aate adequate decisions the administrator shoald 
careftLlly think abtnzt the ansvers to the following questions: 

1. Hov are decisions sadeT 

2. Who shoald nake decisions? 

3. How can I mke better decisions? 

IndiTidn&l dec is ion -makers m a burettQcracy genermlly baTv the 
following three cosoon properties: 

1. They aiake nost decisions in a vay vhich is satisfactory 
for the present 9 rather than "optiisixing" for the long- 
range, futurt effect. (The isnediate effect is of 
greatest concern. ) 

2. Orerally an izkiiridnal's dec is Ion -snaking beharlor can be 
described effectirely in tei»s of strategies or programs 
for action. That is, ve can predict vhat an izidiYidiua ' s 
rer^onse vill be, if all the facts are available. (Decision- 
making activities are predictable.) 

3. The decision process is a sequence of fairly sij^ple elements; 
the thought processes of skilled axkl less skilled decision 
makers are rx>t necessarily dissimilar. The difference be- 
tween them lies in haw basic strategies are combined to 
change goals, how they Interpret the environnent , and how they 
develop and evaluate alternative courses of action. 



^Dill, William R. ''Administrative I>6eisioa-]4akins," in Coaeegts and 
Iseoes In Administrative Behavior , pp. Edited by Sidney Maillck 

and Bftvard U. Van Bess. Sogletrood Cliffs, Kew Jersey: Preat ice -Hall, Inc. 1962. 
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(SMlled azid lets skilled decition-Bafcart r»r/ greatest 
la the ««y they organise for and gather Inforaatioo for 
■aking decisioz^*) 

Grcwg) DecisioD-Makiog 

The United States has sooeetiaies bees referred to as a Mlting pot 
because its people originated frcn a rariety of races and ctLltures* The 
grc^rtb of the country has been assisted because groups vorked together 
tovard coMOD goaie. 

State Vocational Edccatioc Agencies need such vorkii^ together too« 
Each professional csoployee has special talents and abilities « It is aan- 
agWMDt ' s role to identify the capabilities ax^ abilities of each ix^Tidnal, 
and to prorlde uses for then* 

indiridoalSy who have discorered and developed their ijodividnal 
talente^ iggp vork together cooperatively tovard a conon goal* With so 
many kinds of abilities existing vlthin the organitatlon, each aeaiber con- 
tributes unique insight and cQaaBd,tJMnt to the other SMsbers of a problem- 
solving group » One result of usii^g the special talents and abilities of 
individs&li in a group decisionHnaking situation is a continual gruvth 
and understanding of the agency and its purposes* 

In a group situation each individual aay provide a unique contribution » 
yet each resnains incoaplfte without the other* Each oq^loyee needs to fill* 
fill his aim duties, but they need at the sasK ti»e, to help other neabers 
of the agency in the full use of their talents* To this end they need 
to reflect on the purposes of the organiaation and to evaluate their tasks 
in this context. 
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Qrovp education cxperiencea can take th« form of •ncounter groops, 
0€xuiitlTlt7 groitpa, T-«roap« (trmlalog grcnxpa) aad othtra* 8ociolo«lsta , 
ptychologiBts aod pvychlatrists hami ac occasion » been rather critical 
of these techniques ax^ the indlTidaals vbo propose then as a bmlds of 
changing people in organlxatioas, Back^ regards encoanter gro«^ vhich 
are conducted ootcide the reaiJi of strict social control as potentially 
dangeroos* He impllmB that so little is known about the conduct of such 
group ezperiei^es ecd xhe outccMs of then on certain types of indirldsals 
that it is difficult to justify their use as a tralnlx« technique for the 
purpose of changli^ hnan beharior* 

In the past state leadership personnel hare approached the use of 
group dec Is loo -making on an lotultlTe baeis and have **fl0vn by the seat 
of their pants,** Little foxmal preparation has been offered to them In 
this area, and eren less has been vrltten about the application and tech- 
niques in Tocational books and periodicals « Hevertheless, successful 

leaders In Toc^itional education hare long recognised the ralue of certain 
group staff actintles such as staff meetings, task forces^ and coMlttees 
to solve problems or plan retreats , workshops and other unique events* 

A study reported by Koile and Oraeger^^ ds&llng vith an analysis of 
T«Grovqp MaA>er ratings of leader and self In a hnaan relations laboratory 
found the fbUovlng: 



^Back, cm v. "StlMulus/Response" In Psychology Today , Vol. 6, »o. 7t 
Oeeeei>er 1972, pp. 28-3^. 

^^Ue, larl A. and Uracger, Carolyn, ""J-Qroap Meaiber Ratings of 
Leader and Self In A Bdeaan Relations Laboratory"* The Jouraal of Piirychology , 
Vol. 72, 1972, pp. L\-20. 
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1« T*<lroi9 mmtb^TB and iMdtrt did not rate iThntlTM aorc 
nmrlj alika at the end of the eesslooe coapared to the 
beglBxiing of the grottp ezperiex^e. Therefore, MMhert ax^ 
their leaders did act becoae vore like each other as tbd 
seaelo&a progressed, 

2« Ma^tkrs sav their group leaders aore positively in th^ 
last sessioo than in the first session, Hcaverer, the 
shifts in MBihers* perceptions of the leaders froai oom 
session to another vere not continooiisly positire, 

3, It vas fcmnd that Maibers cas» to perceiTS the leaders 
BK)re like the leaders perceiTed theaselTes by the last 
sessions, 

ii. T^roap assizers sav xhsnselTes ar>re positively at the 
end than at the beginning of the sessions, 

3, Group maabers did not texkl to beaoae aore sljd.lar in 
their self-ratings after the last session, 

A aanageaent technique vbich capitalises on scne of the positive 
effects of grtm problea solvit^ is the task force approach. Task fbrce 
operations can be very effective for an organisation, hovever, aaxgr 
Isdivldnal aanagers have said '"Ve tried task forces in the past but 
they didn*t nork because the aisaanageaent of one eleaent of a task 
force caused its failure." 

It is extreasly laportaot that soaeone in the organiaation be 
assigned the pesponsibility for seeing to it that the task iX>rce coa- 
aittees function properly. This overseer's Job co«:iiists of: 

A> Receiving probleas to X>9 attack^ frcs top mnagcnsnt 
personnel. 
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b. AAslgnlog the mowt appropriate persona to each taak 
fbrce group* 

c. Briefing each task force sroup on its aiasion and 
ftmction, 

d« Inanrix^ the aaintenance of task force records in- 
dndJjQg aeaibctrship lists , objectiTesy tijss liZMs^ 
milestone achlSTMeats , outcoMSy etc, 

ProB the stanrtpoint of subordinate aeabers of the organiaation, 
it is sTtrsMswIy ii^ortant that scsMone in BanagesMtat be responsible fbr 
seeing that certain organization neBa>ers are i>ot oremtillaed and others 
underutilised in ccwLttae or task force assiipoasnto. This indirldnal or 
task force manager , most hare a thorough knovledge of each Msd>er*a personal 
capabilities 9 characteristics and capacities w The task force manager must 
also be thoroughly schooled in systems design, personnel management, evalua- 
tion techniques and modem prcAlem solving methods. It is the basic 
responsibility of the agency head to select and prerpare his task force manager.. 

The following potential yroblem situations may occvr when task forces 
are usod to make dlcisions: 

1« Involving individuals from outside the immediate 
organisation in task forces. 

2. Relying upon the expertise of the "loi>er" in task 
force deliberations. 

3. Differences of opinions or philosophical 
differences vlthin the group may be difficult 
to resolve. 

H. Tne group may be reluctant to reach decisions about 
possible solutions and a solution may be dictated 
by other people. 
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5* NoBbers nay disagree in their aolutloos and reach an 
liQ>aaae leading to confusion and frustration, 

6. Solutions nay becoBe so cccplex and involTed so as 
to be li^ractlcal to ljq>leueiit. 

The potential strengths of using the task force approach In 
solTlng problems are: 

!• Pr o v i des input frc« a«Treral disciplines • contexrt 

areas, philosophies, rlivpoints^ etc. 
2. Spreads the burden of adTiseaent to several indlylduals. 
3* Increases the acceptMce of decisions by inrolring jaore 

indlTlda&ls in the decisionHsaklog process. 

The agency head omst insure that the foUovlng critical re<{ulreaents 
of task force aanagenent are met: 

1. Identification of problens to be studied by task forces* 

2. Selection and preparation of the task foree manager. 

3» Assjgzaent of the task force manager to an advantageous 

position In the organltational hierarchy. 
U« Selection and preparation of task force leaders and members* 

3. Keeping task force on schedule. 

6. Evaluating the nork of task forces > 

In so far as is possible » the people who are affected by decisions 
ehould be Involved more fUlly in the process of defining the problems^ 
developing alternatives juid the making of choices. This Insures more 
cooperation In iioplementlng the decisions as veil as gives better quality 
decisdlons. These participative methods can also lead to greater pro(luction» 
Increased efficiency and higher morale. 

O 
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If participatory isanageaent ie to be used, the organisation en* 
Yironmant most be adaptable. There canz^t be conflicting elei&ents in the 
environacnt iibich neutralize or interftew with the effects participation 
is to pxodoce. For ezGuaple, the decision to use participatory management 
cannot be moparticlpatlve. This in effect becones a dcaooratic -dictatorship « 
**You will participate regardless of whether you want to or not." The bulk 
of needed advice should ccne tram sources internal to the organization with 
only a minlimim aaount coming frott external sources , and then only as setter 
of stqpplementiog inadequate internal sources. 

SoMe negative a8x>ect8 of paxticipatory methods are: 

1. Managers sometimes make decisions , and consiilt with staff 
mesibers \inder the pretense of seeking help in making a 
decision which has already been made. This, in effect , 
becoaes braln<-wa8hing or the seeking of reixxforcement. 

It is often interesting to observe the reaction of managers 
who are conft^nted with invited participants lAc refuse to 
stQ>port a decision which has already been made. 

2. Managers sometimes only consult tlth their staff abo^t 
ispossible or highly difficult situations. A favorite 
ploy of an autocratic manager is to pass the veiy dlffi- 
<:ult or almost impossible decisions to the lowest level 
of the organisation. The logic behind such action is that 
if things don't work out well, the blame will be placed at 

t ^ lower level. 



3. Participative managesaent techniques should not be used by 
all managers. For exaaple, a manager who is easily threat- 
ened or who needs constant reinforcement may feel unecm- 
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fortable since this form of decisdon-aaklz^g elicits 
open and fr&nk criticism axil eraluation by subordinate 
staff* In other vords^ the aanager and anyone irho 
participates oust be able to take criticism* 

In deciding upon the strategy to use in solving a particular 
problem an culmlnlstrator sbo^^ld always consider the fact that inrlting 
vlder InvolTement in making decisions does not alvays bring positive results* 

It should be kept in mind that the decision-wiking process can pro* 
duce many side benefits » some desirable and some undesirable* Particii>ative 
decision-making can be used as an in^-serrlce derelopmeat program for 
strengthening azKl improving staff* It can also be used as a technique for 
observing an Individual's readiness for promotions or assignments re* 
qalrlng Increased responslblity* In these situations , the superordlnate may 
not relinqfuish his re sponsibility for the final decision^ but rather becomes 
a filter through irhich the decisions his subordinates make are passed and 
evaluated* This process must be so structured that the subordinate does 
not perceive it to be sixqply a slwlated procedure* 

Scne people are not Interested in partlclj^ting In the making of 
decisions* In fact» sone people are not Interested in taking any respon- 
sibility* Many studies shov enqployees are vllling to let enployers sake 
decisions for them* 

What are the reasons for this condition? 

1* aqplcyees are condltloxted to having sosseone else make 
their decisions for them* 

> 

2* Their personality characteristics are uot conducive 

to saaklng decisions* 
3, They do not trust or respect their superiors. 
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k. They perceive their role &s being one lAere they do 

not Bake decisions. 
Perhaps the tiae is at hand for ejqperiaentation, desonstration 

sjod learning about soae of the follos;ing unansvercvd questions underlying 

the use of group problra-solring; 

What are sane of the successful nethods and techniques 
which can be applied to using groins to bring about 
desix'ed changes in state divisions of vocational education? 
What are the roles of the gronop Itiader a id follovers in 
these group eiqperiences? 

Under vhat sitxLations should groups be used and vhen vlll 
they be less '^lan successful? 

What methods should be used in selecting group sieabers? 

Hoir should groups be siructtured for ioost effective operation? 

The SMkin question is **Should the principles of sensitivity training 
techniques be categorically ignored by the leadership in vocational education 
or are there useful aspects vhich can be adapted and iised to bring about 
desired changes?" 

One of the areas atAte directors of vocational education frequently 
are called upon to b&l)^ decisions about is "personnel nanageMent". The 
folloidng is a short attitude assessment exercise concerning your opinions 
about personnel adainistfation vhich iriU be useful later. 

♦ 

r \ 
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Opinions Abcwtt Personnel Adulnlrtratidft^ 

Please Indicnte If ycm agree vith» disagree vitb or are undecided about 



the foUoving: 



1. Staff personnel policy and practrt^ces 
should seek to enhance the dignity, 
integrity 9 and self-respect of the' 
state superrisory staff. 

2. Staff personnel policy and prgicticcs 
should generally encourage the 
creativity, indlTldaality, and self- 
reflU.i£ation of the supervisory steff • 

3. If one aaist decide betveen equal i 
treataexxt of state supervisors of 
permitting variations in personneil 
practices to accosKxiate iDdividua;i * 
differeiKes among state super- ^ 
visors, the state director of 
vocational education shoxild generally 
favor the former. 

h. If a serious conflict arle^rs between 
two state supervisors, it is tz^suaUgr 
a good idea for the states director 
of vocational education to aacdej^te 
a discussion between the two in an ^ 
effort to reduce the conflict. 



Agr#e 

A 



Undecided 

U 



Disagree 

D 



The following are s isolated situations requiring decisions about 
personnel aanageaent. Please review ^ach situation and detezi&ine how you 
would resolve it.^ » 



11- 



^Adapted from: Wjmn, Richard^ Siaulat ion Materia ls on Qecision-^Making 
in Slenentary School Adniixistration . The University Co«uqcTX for Xdncation 
Administration, Columbus, Ohio, January, 1966. 
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ibid. Wynn, Richard 
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3ITUATI0M 1 



TO: 



All OlTlsion Directors 



FROM: 



Juea Long^ St«t« Si^eriatealost 



DATE: January 3, 1973 
SUBJECT: Sick lears prorlslons 



At ycKL imyWf the Pttraonntl Comlttee of the State Board of 
Sdocatlon la rerlevlng certain aspects of our perconnel policies* 
Preseotlj ^uader cooslderatlOB is our prorisioa fbr op to firm 
dears abseioce anmially, cuKilatiTe vp to thirty dsgrs after six 
years, for absence vith par beca»ae of illaess« Ther^ Is good 
reason to beliere that a fev state superrisors are tnlrtng ad- 
vantage of this generoQs xnroTislon by elaiaing Illness vhile 
absent for other reasons* 

Please Indicate belov hov you vcmld feel about our requiring 
a doctor's certificate certifying illness for all such absences of 
two or aore consecutlTe days duration* 



I favor the requiresient of a doctor's certificate. 



I disfavor the regui: 



int of a doctor's certificate* 



V 




SmiATIOH 2 



TO: 



All DiriBion Directors 



James Long> State Superintendent 



£Ax&: 



Jafiiiaiy it, 1973 



SUBJECT: Reconsideration of retireaaent policy 



I tend to faver division directors having a m)$or respon- 
slb: lity in deteniJjiing the propf.r tiaw for the retireaaent of 
state ST^rvisors. If the board vere to del«Qgate this aotbarity 
to dlTision directors, vozdd yaa generally favor 



the antomtic retirement of all state saq>ervi8ors 

at ^ predetermined ccapolsoiy retirement a^ for all? 



the retirement of state ^iQ>ervisors at various ages 
beyondi say 6^, as detenlned by the mcorits of the 
individual case? 



Please check your preferex^e and r^rtitm it to me. There 
%fill, of course I be opportunity for further discussion before 
any change of policy is undertaken, if consideration of such 
change seess appropriate frcsi your responses « 



SITUATION 3 



In September, you receive theie thr^e Itemfi in your nail. 
#1 

TO; All liiTiBion Directors 

FROM: Janes Long, State Superintenelent 

SUBJ5CT: nsaibership is professional aeeociations 



For xhe past eleven years, our state education afivovry has 
taken pride in th9 lOO percent neaberRhip of our staff in HEA 
aad LSKA* We regard iveitbershlp in education associations aa the 
hallaar^ of the truly professional person* I hoi>e that division 
directors vlll laltlate appropriate action asox^ their snper* 
visors tc ex^ourage contisaied perfect Meabership in these 
ixs^rtant associations* 



#2 September 20, 1973 

Dear Fran: 

As you knov, ve'vs had 100 percent BMaibership of our super- 
visory staff in OCT professional associations* But this year, 
five supervisors on your staff (Di^vls, James, Rubin, Jeffco, and 
White) have flailed to subedt their applicatioos for aasbership 
despite seise nudging frov^ our state membership cosmdttee* 

Would you take a moaent at your next staff meeting to 
speak of the benefits vhich derive to us and of the prestige to 
our state education agency membership in our profeeslonal 
associationsT Perhaps you viU want to speadk to these super- 
visors individually. 

Bill Dodridge, President 
LiMifo State Agency 
Education Association 



#3 

Dear Pran: 

Seraral of us are ixxtereat^d in the poaalblity of establlah- 
Ifig a Stat* •Aacation agency affiliate of the United Federation of 
3t4te Bqployaes (UFSE). Could yoa mke coaferexKe rooft #2 of the 
John Oevey tmlldlng arailable to iu for a aeeting on October 1, 
1973 •t 8:00 p«ji,, to explore this poaeibility further? Since 
veM like to get ovt the notices soon, coald 700 giTe my^ secretary 
yxnxr reply befoxj the end of the day pleaae? 

Tours tmly, 
Chuck RadosoTitch 



I WOULD 



SITUATIOa k 



Jen. art tte 0t«t« director of TocstioDal education for the 
State of Lixbo and you are due is a etate niperijcxteadent ' e cabii^ 
Meting in fifteen nixmtes. Toa find ti9o telephone MBoe froB poor 
aecrvtary in ytSmT is-ba«»«M>t on yc^sr de£k ^5*os nrtu raing Tf'cm a 
Meting of the State Apprenticeahdp Cococil. Ton have tiae to deal 
vlth only one of tboe before leaving fbr the aeeting* Place an "X** 
li^ the space before the one natter vhich yon vMild atte^;^ to handle 
before your departure. 

1» A telephone call frcs the chairmn of tha state advisory 

coancil on vocational education asking that yoa return 
his call. 

2. A telephone call frosi your state sv^ervisor of hoM 

econoaics education requesting to see you aal telling 
you she had a aatter vhich she vished to discuss m.th 
yaw. 



Mr. Knnkle, your ftste »up€rri8or of rocational agriculture, 
•est yaa this note jetterday: 



While Tltltlx« Id the N iadovbroak Cox^olldated High 
School today, I dlacorer^^a that the prliKripal, Mr« Ehbrii^ 
If planning to drop the Tocatlonal a^iculturo prograa 
next ywT. I diacuaaed the matter with Mr. Vitty^ the 
teacher of VocationaJL Agriculture and he az^ I had it out 
vith Mr. Snbrlght. I vanted you to knoir of thle in case 
Mr. Enhr^ght Aecidds to aake an iaaue of the case^ 

Donald Kimkle 

9ur9 enough, the next saorrdng you get a phone call fron 
Dr. Langdon, Superintendent of Schools in Meadovbrook proclaiming 
the dletrict'n right to drop the agriculture program and proterting 
Mr. Konkel's action. He r^<iuesta you to intercede in the matter. 

«««««««««« 

In auch circumctanceap vhen I can't eatablish the facts 
for myaelf , 1 WWLD 

Support the state 8t5>enrisor. 

___ Support the principal and aTq>erintendent. 

Aak the state superrlBor to apologise to the principal, 

Ask the state siq;>errlsor to coxKtuct a thorough study of 

the situation. 

Take xk> stand, 8ijq)ly try to pacify both parties. 



SITUATIOl 6 



Borough of HoDevood 
B om nrooi, lAaibo 
July 15, 1973 



Dear I'Viii: 

I noticed in ycstard^y'a Tijnes Herald that Mr. Jeff co, one 
of ytnr state attperrisorft vrote a ahaBeful letter to the editor 
disparaging the vhole equal eB%)loyBent aoroient in labor unions. 

Just irhen ve sees to be mJilng real pr o^rcas iJa this state ^ 
ve get this gratuitc^ slap in the face fron — of all persons ~ 
a state eaq;>loyee« I hate to thin)L of a nan vith thr>se rlevs 
leading our teachers. 

Would you point cut to Mr. Jeffco bov a letter lilce that 
frcB a Ban in his position veakens our hard iron progress and try 
to discourage hija fron any aore pobl5.n pronouncaaents of this 
sort^ Could you foUov up appropriately *nd let me knoir hov yon 
Bake ^t? Thr.nks. 

We Aissed yoo at bovlii^g on Tuesday* 

Sincerely youiSi 



Jack Powers, Chairaan 
The Governor's Labor 
Relation Council 

««#««««*«« 



I VOULD 



SITUATION 7 



In looking at your calendar for this afterxxx>n9 yoa note 
that 700 tboold be doiiag three thii^s at the aaae tiae and that 
70Q are tied up ixx other seetinge late afternoon and during the 
eTtning. 

1. An ad hoc coaadttee of etate iaatmctlonal aqper- 
rlaor« vante you to aeet vlth thca to hear cone 
cne^plalntfl f^roi local educational agenciee about 
inaufficlest fundr for conducting needed vocational 
ed\;tf^atiQD prograKS and to help thea plan for con* 
ducting public heaLTlngs on ^vocational education 
prior to the next aeaelon of the fftate lagiclature. 

2. State auperinteodent Long has called a aeetic« of 
di via ion directors to plan prograae for Rational 
Education Week ntzt aonth, 

3. You ha /a a raairder to your self to rrite iau article 
for the American Vocational Journal on the reed for 
iaqprored personnel derelopoient prograaa in vocational 
education. 



Since I can handle only one of these in the tlM reaiainlng 

this afternoon » I WOULD undertake # this afternoon and daal 

with the other tvo In the following vays: 



J 
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SITUATIOH 8 



TO: 



Ail Ddrition Directors 



PRON: 



Jwes Long, State BuperlnteDdent 



EATE: Aogust 15, 1973 

SUBJKCT: Yoltusteert for Conaittees 



I irinh to •ppcist three ad hoc coHtlttees this year to atuSj 
•CM special piroblene and to r*:x>rt their recoBnenOationa to the 
AdminirtratiTe Cc^mcil later • I vant to hare repreaestatioc troa 
0OT dlTision directors on each of the coanitteea and prefer to hare 
you vorklng on ccHaitteea vlioae aaaigsBenta interest jckl aott. 
VovJjd ytm pleaae ixKilcate which ^ne of the following cooBitteea yoa'd 
prefer to work with? 

1. CQHadtte<^ to attwiy feasibility of atttonatlc data 
proceasii^ eq[uipnent for :iae in h&x^ing pert nziejL 
records y financial accounting, lenrollBent projectiona 
and other taska, 

2. CooBdttee to prepare a position paper on our relatione 
with the State Board of Iducation and reriae oatdated 
sections of the Policies and Pttxedores Handboo ks 

3* Cosnittee to study the task force plan of organization 
and conaider ito appropriateness for our atate agency 

before we get too far along in our plans fbr a nmf 
office building. 



I WOULD PKEF2ER to serve on cosaittee # 



for the 



following reanon4: 



ERLC 
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DigcttBslon of Problem Situations 

In reflecting upon y^wr responBes to the previous situations, you 
aay consider the following: 

1. Situation 1 and Situatiop 2 - In looULog back on yoixr 
responses you wmj vlsh to reconcile your choices of 
alternatives vith jxmr pi^efarred values on itess 1 asd 
2 of the exercise "'Opinions About Ptrsonnel Adminl* 
stration^'. Riese two situations illuj '-ate the pbe- 
noaenon of aaking decisions based upon ad&inistratlve 
convenience rather than tqpon expressed values. 

2. Situation 3 - Again, reconcile yoor response to this 
situate 1 in light of your e^qpressed opinions in thv 
earlier survey. 

3. Situation k and Situation $ - Situation h denonstrat^s 
the casaon disposition of adninistrators to respond to 
outsiders rather than to insiders and Situation 3 shoirs 
a coBHson failure to back up superrlsory staff. 

U« Situation 6 This situation has relevance to personal 
ft*eedcBi and .he civil liberties of professional esBgployees 
of state go v e x uBi e nts. It also relates to the seccxKl iten 

in the opinion survey. 

^. Situation 7 - This situation recjuires a choice aiaong 
(1). Appellate (response to subordinates) , 
(P). Intemediary (response to st^eriors). 
(3). Creative (response to self -initiated) stijauli to 
action. The tendency is for adJiinistrators to respond 
to siq;>eriors in preference to subordinates and to neglect 
creative decisions. 

6. Situation 8 - This situation proBqrts the considsration 
of decision aaong (1)» Technical concepts (2). Huauin 
relations cosicepts, and (3). Conceptual problens and 
skills atid reveals the administrators' disposition to 
neglect the latter. 

Decison-^king As Conflict Reduction 

Adainstrators should strive for the idsolutlon of conflict through 
integntlve decisions as much as possible^ turaimg to coaqproedse or doBrd* 
tiation only vhen integration is Impossible. The acid te^t of admlnlstzmtlon 
is its ability to handLle conflict. Here are sou common sense and 
strategies for handling conflict that make both the experience and the ao^ 
lutiona more civlli»ed.^3 



13ibid. wynn, Richard 
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1. Regard conflict ^ not as an annoyance to be smoothed over as quickly 
aa possible, but as an opportunity to resolve an issue, to be creative. 
Most of nan's greatest contributions to civilization have been borne 
out of conflict. 

2» Anticipate problems early before positions are fixed. 

3. Talk irith conflicting pairties privately first to assess possibilities 
of negotiating agreement. Bon't bring then together until mtch pos- 
sibilities look fairly good.. 

Keep .a x>osture of open-^iaindedness. Avoid prejudging coziflicts. Get 
all the evidence. Hear all ppinions. Ask questions. Listen carefully. 
Give people plenty of tine to talk since often all they irant is an 
opportunity to have their side heard. Try not to put people on the 
defensive since this often serves only to entrench then in their 
position. 

3. Make sure you know vhat the issue really is. A person might say 
"I don't thinit his plan vill vork": ufaen he really means "I think 
he* 8 getting too such pover around here«" Identify other problems 
tied in vith it, then try to get those involved to decbl vith then 
one at a tine. 

6. Encdorage conflicting parties to state others' position. Carl Rogers 
said: "You t^xe never ready to argue vith someone until you are able 
to state his position to his satisfbc^on." 

7* Avoid being in a hurry to reach solutions to difficult problems. It 
is often better to postpoxie a decision than to irake a rash uninformed 
one. 

8. A decision that splits the groiq) doim the middle may be worse than 
no decision at all. Avoid the either-or proposition. Try to find 
an "integrative" decision that ixaclodeB as much as possible the 
expectations of both contenders. 

9o Oon*t overlook the posaiblity of mediation by an outside, di£*- 
interested, but knovledseable person. 

10. JDon't try to reach a decision idien anger is evident either your 
own anger or that of others. When feelings run high, susssarize, 
clarify the issues, take a break, tell a story, or recess tha meeting. 

llo )feke sure the group has all the infomation it needs before deciding. 

12. In dealing vith a conflict, keep reviewing areas of agreenent. Stress 
agreement. There are usually large areas of agreement in any conflict 
that are ignored in preoccupation with smaller areas of disagreement. 
Keep trying to extend areas of agreement rather than belaboring dis- 
agreement, although the disagz-eement must be clearly defined and under- 
stood also. 
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13* Small groups are usuaaly bett«tr tbau lifge groups for reschi&g tough 
decisions, but avoid triads. 

lU* ¥ry to disassociate ideas tram personalities. Oon*t say '*Mr<» Smith 
has aurgued that.* **\nxt rather say **Ve have sAid that 

13. Establish grievance procedures and use them irtien necessaxy. 

16» Satisfaction of the affected people vith the decision is acre ia^r- 
tant than getting your own vay. 

17* George Beitiard Shoir said: *'The si^reaftd test of a nan's breeding is 
hoir wkU he behaves in a quarrel." The s u greaae test of an admini«- 
strator nay be hov veU. he handles conflict. 



A teeisioa^kigg Checkligt" ^^ 

The foUotring checklist nay se: -ve as a helpftil guide to aaking the 
decision process an organized and c^^^tive procedure. 

BEFORE THE lECISIOH 

. Is there really a prdblm? 

Is the problem clearly defined? 

Are other problems tied in with it? Can they be factored out? 

What kind of problem is it*.* 

PDlicy? Executive? Intermediary? Appelate? Creative? 
Human Relations? Technical? Conceptual? Personal? 
Organizational? 

Is it one in vhich I should take action? 



^o should decide? 



If it is me, am I willing to accept responsibility for the 
decision? 

If I conteiqplate "passing the buck", do I have justifiable 
reason? 

What values are involved? 



What do I wish to accoaapUsh thsrough the decision? 



-^'^ibid. wynn, Richard 
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Are ctU necessary fw:ts at band and properly verified? 

Is the environment ready for a decision? 

Have all possible alternative courses of action been ccure- 
fully ireighed? 

VRiich course of action in c^at integrative , least coercive 
or cooproinislng? 



AtT£R THE lECISIOH 

Has the decision been cooBmnicated clearly to all essential 
persons? 

Have I parovided for izsplementation and follov<-iQp of the 
decision? 

Have I arranged for feedback, reviev, and evaluation of 
the decision? 

Have I established a process , policy , set of criteria, 
etc., that can serve ae in making other decisions? That is, 
nhat have I learned from this decision that vill help ae in 
ftxture decisions? 



KEVilW 

1< The function of adiainistering the decisions-making process may be 
viewed as both the essence and the genius of administration. 

2. It is not the function of the administrator to make all ijDDpoxi;ant 
decisions, but ratc^er to create the environment and the procedures 
vhich vill permit the best possible decisions to emerge from the 
total organization* 

3. Decisions in educational administration should harmonise as onch 
as possible irith the values indigenous to a free society and the 
purposes of an educational system therein. 

The preeminent consideration in reaching decisions in educational 
administration is the best interests of the clientele to be served; 

5. The effective adminiotrator refuses to back up subordinates in 
deference to outsiders only vhen he has very substantial reason. 

6. Administrators may need to protect themselves from a natural 
preoccupation vith intermediary decisions at the es^nse of 
appelate, and more especially, creative decisions. 
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Im Administrators inay need to protect themselves f^rom a natxiraJL 
preoccupation vith technical and famAn relations problems at 
the expense of concepttial problems. The latter may often be 
more fVaj^tfiil in the long run. 

8« There lei an emerging theory and science of decisionHooaking 
ifblch helps to iUomlxmte the problem-^solving process and 
to yield more rational and eff^ive decislonHssaking beharior* 

The agency head shoold provide the leaderUiip for establishing a 
mechanism in the organization vhich vill a3J^ for a dynamic process of 
problem^aolving and uhlch will prodnce sound decisions. Included in 
smch a mechanism must be the foUoving provisions^ 

1. Procedures for the collection and processing of relevant 
data about the problem under study. 

2. Procedures 9 irtiich include those involved in the decision 
and those affected by the decision, in the decisionHoakiog 
process. 

3. Ftocedures for holding the decision-makers accountable for 
their actions. 
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For Further Study 

We have discussed in a liraited way the techniques for administrative 
decision-making. If yoa wish to study this topic further, the following 
sources may be helpful. 



Alkln, The Use of Q^antltative ^fe thods as an Aid to Decisions-Making 

In Educational Adainlstration , P^'^/* presented at the anmial conference 
of the American Educational Rtssearch Association, Los Angeles, California 
Center for the Study of Evaluation of Instructiozial Prograifis, 1969. 



Anonymous, Decision-Making and American Values in School Administration > 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
195^. 

AnoxqoBous, Ifotional Education Association, Grotg) Developnent , Washington, D,C« 
The Association, 1961, 



Caiopbell, RoflLld F,, Corbally, John E,, and Ramseyer, John A,, Introduction 
to Educational Administration , Boston: AUyn and Bacon, 1962, 



Canqpbell, Roald F., and WjR^on, William W«, "Decision-Making in the Elemen- 
tary Principalship," The National Elementary Principal kl (January, 
1962), pp. 17-22. 



Cyert, R. M., Ittll, W. R., and March, J, 0, "The Role of Expectations in 
Business Decision-Making", Administrative Science Quarterly > Vol. 3> 
1958. 



Gold, B. K«, "Quantitative Methods for Administrative Dec is ion -Making in 
Jimior Colleges" Unpublished Ed.O. Dissertation, University of 
California, Graduate School of Education, I966. 



Griffiths, Daniel E.^ Human Relations in School Administration . Heir York: 
Appleton-Centvsy -Crofts, Inc., 195t>r 



Griffiths, Dluiiel £., **The Nature and Meaning of Theory" Behavioral Science 
and Educational Administration . Sixty «-tnlrd Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Fart 2, Chicago, Illinois: The 
University of Chicago P)ress, 196U. 
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Hemphill, John K^, Griffiths, fttxiiel E., and Prederiksen^ Honaan, 
AaalnistratiTa Perfornance and Personality » Hew lark: Bureau of 
Fixblications ^ Teachers College , ColizBa>la University^ 1962. 



Hitehy C. J. "Analysis for Air Force Decisions*" Analysis of Military 

Decisions * Edited Ify E. 8. Qoade, CMcago, Illinois: Rand HcHally, 196k. 



Lindsay 9 F. A« Hey Techn . l.qnes f or Managaneat Decision^teking ^ Nev York, 
8ev York: McGrair-Hili, Inc. 1963. 



Vi^^^oe^ John '^Decision Trees for Decision^-Making." Harvard Bosiness Revieir . 
Vol. H2, .Italy - Angost, 196k. 



Hevsone, George L. and Gentry, Harold W. , "Values and Educational Decisions," 
The EatioM L l. Eleaentary Principal , Vol. U2, Hovember, 1962, pp. 24-29. 



Pfelffer, John "Decision-Makicg in Action*" Chfipter 2. Heir Look at Education s 
SysteaM Analysis in our Schools and Colleges . 1966. 



Bappaport, Donald A. "Nev Approaches in Public Adadnistration* " The Priae- 

Wateg-Hoiuse Revlev , Winter, 1967. 



Salveson, M. E. "An Analysis of Decisions. Management "Service , Vol. U, 19^« 



Siegal, S« and Goldstein, A. D. ? Decision ^Making Beharior in a Free Choice 
Uncertain Outcoaus Situation." Journal of Rrperiaental Psychology , 
Vol. 57, 1959. 



SiiBon, Herbert A. Adainistrative Behavior; A Study of Decision-^MeJcing Pro - 
cesses In Administrative Organigation ^ Hew York: MacMiUan Co., 1957. 



Simon, Herbert A., The Hey Science of Management Decision . Hev York: 
Harper and Bros., I960. 



Simon, Herbert A., "Theories of Decision-Making in Economics and Behavioral 
Science."* American Economic Reviews, Vol. H9, 1959* 



TfadMS, J. A. "Educational Decision-Making and the School Budget." 
Administrators notebook. Ho. 1963* 
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fhrsU^ W.^ Coosibs^ C* H« and Ss&vis^ B« L« edBo Iteclsion Processes ^ 
Heir York, New York: John Wile^r and Sena, 195^* 



p« WMsenan and P, 8* Sllsmder, Iteclslon'4<iklng; An Annotated Blbllograiaqr # 
Ithaca, Hew York: Cornell UniVerslty Ptesa, 1958. 
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